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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



In the village of Tiruparuttikunram on the outskirts of Conjervaram is an 
enclosure containing two Jaina temples. The smaller of them is in late Pallava 
style, the larger early Chola with a man da pa in Vijayanagara style. They thus 
supply an epitome of the main features of the chronological development of 
Dravidian temple architecture which so far as is known is found nowhere else in 
so concise and well-balanced a form. 

The evidence of architectural style is supported by evidence contained in 
inscriptions in which the larger temple is particularly rich. And the ceilings of 
the mandapa and veranda of this temple arc adorned with paintings illustrating 
Jaina mythology, a row of which has been published by Or. A. K. Coomaraswamy 
in his History of Indian and Indonesian Art , pi. LXXX. fig. 256 It will thus 
be seen that these temples, though small, are of quite exceptional interest and 
deserving detailed study. 

This has therefore been attempted in the following pages. It led at once 
to the identification of Tiruparuttikunram with Jina-Kartchl ofthe temple inscrip 
tions. Nos. 19 and 21. It also necessitated a study from Jaina manuscripts and 
texts of Jaina iconography, mythology, cosmology, etc., from the Digambara stand- 
point. As the insertion in this paper of a convenient and clear account of these 
will be most appropriate to explain many details arising from the study of the 
paintings not explained under their descriptions, a summary is given in Appendices 
I- 1 II. The authorities consulted are : — 

1. The Sri Parana, 2. Adi Parana and 3. Pu a yds rava-kat ha, obtained 
from the Madias Government Oriental Manuscripts Library ; 4. Meruma ndara 
Parana obtained from Mr. T. Appavu, Tiruparuttikunram ; 5. Vardhamana 
Parana from the Adyar Library ; 6-10. Four palm leaf manuscripts, two 
relating to the iconography of the Yakshas and Yakshis, one relating to Pttnyd- 
havadtana and the fourth relating to Achdrya-prasasti obtained from the temple 
priest, as also a printed copy of Asadhara's Pd/dvidhi obtained from the same 
source; 11-12. Hemachandra’s TriskasktxsalAkapvrusha-eharitra (Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, No. LI) and Abkidkana-chintdmani \ 13-14. Nemichandra's 
Tri/okasdra, and Umasvami’s T atvd rt hidh iga mas &tra (edited by J. L. Jainij 
obtained from Mr. Mallinath, editor ofthe Jaina Gazette , besides other printed 
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books and English publications such as C. R. Jain s Riskabhadeva, J. L. Jaini’s 
works on Jainism and papers in Journals such as the Indian Antiquary, etc. 

My thanks arc due to the temple trustees of Tiruparuttikunram, more 
particularly to Mr. T. Appavu Jain, Honorary Magistrate of Conjeevaram. for 
facilitating the preparation of this work. 1 acknowledge with pleasure the gene- 
rous assistance rendered by the temple priest Mr. Purushottama Upadhyaya, 
who not only placed at my disposal the manuscripts necessary fur my study 
and explained several passages in them from out of his experience of temple 
rituals and other Jaina matters, hut also evinced a zealous interest in my work 
throughout. 

I am under a deep debt of obligation to Dr. F, H. Gravely, the Editor, for 
much helpful criticism and valuable suggestions. My thanks are no less due to 
Mr. C. S. Mallinath, Editor of the Jaina Gazette. Madras, not only for procuring 
lor me the necessary literature but also for his kindness in reading through my 
manuscript and for incidental criticisms. 



T. N. RAMACHAKDRAN. 
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TIRUPARUTTIKUNRAM (JINA-KANCHI) 

• » •• ^ 

AND ITS TEMPLES. 

By t. N. Ramachaxdrax. m.a. 

Government Mnsenm, Madras. 

A regular colony of Jamas seems to have been settled in KafichTpuram (.Conjcevaram) 
from ancient times and the locality where they lived ivas styled " Jina-Kanchl ” or that 
part of Kanchl occupied by the Jainas. In the Conjcevaram taluk, Jaina vestiges are 
found at Tiruparuttikunrarn, Arpikkam. Mlgaral, Aryaperuriibakkam, etc. Of these 
Tiruparuttikunjam, about two miles from Conjcevaram. situated on the right bank of the 
river Vegavatl is popularly known as '* Jina-Kanchr ” to-day and formed part of Conjee- 
varam from very ancient times-' The Jaina temple here is the biggest in the taluk 1 and 
of great interest, both architecturally and on account of its paintings illustrating the 
lives of some of the Ttrthahkaras. 

The Digambara Jainas of Mysore speak of four seats of teaming ( Vidydsthdnus or 
Chatus-simhdsauas ). these being Koll&pura, Jina-Kafichlpura, Pcnukontla and Dehli.* 
Burgess suggests that Jina-Klnchtpura is perhaps the present ChittanQr in South Arcot 
District. 4 But the local tradition associating the name of Jlna-KaSchlpura with the 
village of Tiruparuttikunrarn. the high repute of Conjeevaram as a seat of learning from 
very early times*, and the reference in many other Jaina texts and traditions to Kafich:* 
pura as one of the VidyastiiJuas* warrant the identification of the present village of 
Tiruparuttikunrarn with Jina-Kancht. This identification receives additional strength 
from the inscriptions 7 found in one of the local temples, the one dedicated to Vardha- 
mana. the twenty-fourth TTrtharikara. 

Inscriptions, numbers 19 and 21* prove beyond any manner of doubt that Jina- 
KafichTpura or Jina-Kanchl stands for Tiruparuttikunrarn and not for ChlttanQr. 
The latter which is dated in the seventh regnal year of the Chola' king Rajarilja III 



1 K. V. Subuhaiuiv* Ayytf, I/tst. S£*t. Am. Detk*. p. 70. * AJt.SJ.E.. 1922-33, p. 129. 

• Jmd. Ant. % Vol. txsil, p. 4*3. * /Hi 

• Efi, IniL t Vol. *:ti, p. 34 

• Asiatic fiiscarche% Vol. 9 - pp- *47 *n! 2 55. ** Acosat of :he Jain.it co.:eci^d flora 4 priest 4 K Murl gen) " — 

•• At this tims, the Jaiiu .5 have foar or chief PoDtltTf, at ihe following places (1) (Yangon U or 

Pennacondo, (2) C&nrin oc Cor «ve«ai, fjl Colkpor, 14 Delhi Th-ir Sinr j**is, 1. r a .ong lice 

base resided la t hese phases, v»:th power o>ci *11 thoic pfo<c**if»g their icllgloo; these pontiffi teach their law*, Cuihi 
and c*;', oat j end if they observe my irregularities nm eg their Hacks, rtuniah th^n: arcotdlng to :bt caiure of the 
offence. ** 

1 See Wear, No*. 7, 19 *oda: at om list. pp. 57# to 61 1 A.E.S,/.E„ So. 97 of £923, pp. 70 139; E;. 

Vol. vii, p. 1 16- 
■ See ist&m 1 , pp. 60 and 61 

• Diacritical marks on popular word* ike Chala, r*.cdya, vie.. are atroiied in th ; * jsijier. 
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(1223 A-D.) refers to Timparuttikunram by both its names, Jina-Kaiiohlptira and Timpa- 
ruttikunfam, and the former, which on palacographical grounds should be assigned to 
about 1600 A.D., disarms all doubts on the point by referring to this place distinctly as 
Jina-Kaflchlpura and omitting the name Tiruparuttikunfam. There are other inscriptions 
al6ointhis temple, ranging from 121:0 A.D. to 1400 AT)., numbers 7, 14,16 and 17'. in 
which the place is referred to as either Jina-Kahchtpura or Kafichl or Kachchi or 
Jina*KafichI. Further we can hardly look for a Jina-KafichT anywhere but in Kaficht 
itself, for the term means nothing more than that part of Kafichtpura occupied by the 
Jaina residents of the place. 

The name Timparuttikunram seems to have been derived from the fact that the culti- 
vation of “ parutti,” the Tamil name for cotton, was once carried on here on a large 
scale'. In proof of this fact it is now pointed out that the image of Chandraprabha in the 
small temple at Tirupamttikunranv' is placed on the second floor at a height of about 
twelve feet from the ground in order that it may not be hidden amidst the cotton 
cultivation. It may be suggested however that we have perhaps in the name Tiru- 
panittikunjam a corruption of the name Semporknnram or knurn, meaning the “ Beautiful 
golden hill the name by which the place is referred to in inscription number I.* 
"Tiro "may betaken as an equivalent of " Sem" in that it means also “beautiful". 
Thus TiruparuttikuQpmi is a corruption of Sniiporkunru or Semper kutir am, or of Tiru- 
pofkuNfam, If we replace “ Serb ” by “Tim." This suggestion receives strength from 
the fad that the locality where inscriptions numbers 22— 24* arc incised on the 
samddhi stones of some of the sages that lived at Tiruparutlikunyam is now called 
Arnnagiri-mtdu, or "the elevation called Arunagiri." Arwtagiri is the Sanskrit for 
Seuiporkunru. This locality being only within a hundred yards of the temples it may be 
seen that the old name “ Scn.porkunram " is even now in current use. 

Unlike Madura, UraiyllrandCranganorc, the capitals of the Pandya.Chola and Chcra 
kings, Conjccvaram, which was once the capital of the Pallavas, abounds in structural 
monuments dating from the remote past and containing a large number of inscriptions 
which help the building of the city's history. More than 283 lithic records were collected 
from the city by Sir Walter Elliot as early as 1882 and, according to him, they do not 
exhaust the number of epigraphs in the place.® 

The p'.acc is called, both in inscriptions and in early works in Tamil and Sanskrit. 
Kachchi, Kafichl, Kanchi, and Kachchipedu. Appar, Tirojfiana Sanibandha and other 
&aiva saints among the Nayanmdrs and Tirumarigai and other Alvars have sung hymns 
on the Conjeevaram temples. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited Conjec- 
varam in about 640 A.D. calls the city “ Kin-chi-pulo" and says that it was the capital of 
“ Talo-pi-cha.” i.e., DrA viija (the Tamil country) and was 30 li round*. From early records 

1 PP- S7. S9 *n«l 60 . * A.M S.IJB., Ijm-* j, p. «*>. 

* See beins, p. la. ♦ See pp, 49 aod 50. 

1 See ItUv, pp. 61 *ikJ 61. • SMA, Vol. I, pp. 17^— 

: Boil, StyuAi, Vol a, p. 
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it is evident that the name of the country in which the city was situated and of which 
it was then the capital was Tunddka-%<ishaya , the several variants of which arc Tondtra, 
TutjcJira, Topija and Totjdai.* The Tamil equivalent of “Tundaka-vishaya " is “Too«?ai- 
mapdalam" which still remains in use. At the beginning of the reign of the great Chola 
king Raj a raja I (985-1013 A.D.). the name “Toodai-maijdalam " was changed into 
” Jayamkopija-chOU-mandalam " after ope of the surnames of Rajarflja himself, and “ it 
was by this latter name that the territory was known for several centuries, t until the 
Vijayanagara times.”* In inscriptions earlier than the time of RAjarAja I it is the term 
“Tondai-mandalam " that is used. The term “ Jayamkonda-chO[a-mandalam " appears, 
therefore, to come into use in the latter part of the reign of that king. 4 Strangely 
however the older name alone has survived. 

The history of Conjecvaram, from the earliest times to the beginning of the irth 
century A.D., is elaborately dealt with by Mr. K. V. Subrahraanya Ayyar, in his book 
” Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkhan " under Book L The city was the capital of 
the Pallavas from perhaps the second century A.D. to almost the end of the ninth 
century A.D. At the beginning of the ninth century it fell into the hands of the Western 
Cha|ukya king, VikramAditya IL who did not hold it long. In the third quarter of the 
tenth century the R^shtrakQtas became its lords but only for a short period 

(945-970 A.D.X 

Leaving out of consideration these short occupations, we can say that the Cholas, 
who obtained possession of the city in the last quarter of the ninth century A. D., continued 
as its lords till the middle of the thirteenth century, when the KAkatiyas of Warangal 
and the Tclugu-Chola chiefs from the north took their place " but found competent 
rivals in the rising Handy 3 kings of Madura.” The history of Conjecvaram for a few 
years from then is confused and the city was affected seriously by several feudatory 
families revolting against the imbecile later Cho:a kings and asserting their independence, 
and by the invasions of South India by the iconoclast Muhammadans, chief among whom 
was Malik-Kafur. Fortunately for South India these Muhammadan invaders were only 
actuated by "plunder and lust, not dominion." When they left Conjecvaram the 
Vijayanagara kings took possession of it in 3bout 1377 A.D and retained it till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century A.D.*, during which period the city enjoyed 
prosperity and peace and witnessed the growth of some more structural monuments. 

Its monuments bear testimony to the fact that the city was a stronghold of people of 
various religions from very early times. Buddhism, Jainism. Saivism and Vaishnavism, 
each in us turn, had powerful hold over the city and have left unmistakable marks of their 
influence. According to Hiucn Tsiang. who visited Conjeevaram in about 640 A.D., 
” Kanchl is as old as Buddha, Buddha converted its people, Dharmapala Bodhisattva was 
born there, and Aioka built several stupas in its neighbourhood.” 4 He further states that 

»&/./., V 01. I„ p. 146. 

* K. V. S. A yj*x f Hist* Sktt. Atu. D;kk. t p. 5 

1 JbtJ. pp. 63, 71 *nrt 7t. 

I -A 



5 Bemlay Cm t, Y'ol. I, part II, p, 31S. 
• /W. J*t. r Vol. XL, p. 212. 
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the ‘"Jainaswerc very numerous in his day. and that Buddhism and Brahmanism were 
about on a par ." 1 

In the early stages ’ Jaina influence existed side by side with that of Buddhism. The 
Sthalofurnua ot nearly every temple in Conjecvaram confirms the belief of the people that 
"Conjeevaram was for ages a Buddhist and afterwards a Jaina town.’ 

This takes us to the very interesting question of the history of Jainism in South India 
which, according to Mr. S. R. Sharma " is the history of a partial attempt to Aryanise 
the Dravidian races .” 1 This attempt may be said to commence when Chandragupta 
Maury a accompanied Bhadrabflhu 1 to the south a few years before 297 B.C. i his was 
followed by other missions to the south, such as that of Kaktkacharya, a preacher of 
the Svet 3 mbara sect who “ found his way to the court of the king of Pentha in the 
Deccan," and who was probably an Andhra king or chief ruling from Paithan, and of 
Visakhacharya, a Digambara preacher who “ with a group of emigrants penetrated the 
Cho|a and Panclya countries.” The spread of Jainism and the dissemination of Jaina 
ideals in the Tamil country received sufficient impetuson the advent of Kundakundacharya* 
** evidently a Draviijian and the first in almost all the genealogies of the southern Jainas ”* 
and is attested to by literary works such as the Kural of Tiruvaljuvar, Memimekdm and 
Silappadikdrant. The spread of Jainism tn the Tamil country is in no small measure due 
to ** the patronage it obtained at the courts of Kanchr and Madura. At the time of the 
visits of Hiucn Tsiang to these cities, the former had a number of Droa temples of which 
" the majority belonged to the Digambaras/’" and the latter had in it living a number of 
Digambaras . 1 

Whatever may be the controversial views entertained by historians to-day on the 
question of “the antiquity of Jainism ” and the existence of “a Jaina period in the 
History of India" it is accepted on all hands that from the beginning of the Christian 
era down to the epoch-making conversion of the Hoysaja Vishnuvardhana by Ramanuja 
in the twelfth century. Jainism was the most powerful religion in the South .” 1 

Though we do not possess to-day the names of kings in South India who were 
Buddhists we have fortunately preserved for us the names of sonic that adopted Jainism.* 



' sj~a.. Voi. i, p. irfi. 

• According «0 * Jaina tradition, also recorded in the Strap! Be|£o|n inscription. BhadrnbAhu I (see Affcu.in 
111 , pp. *15,216) the Inst SraU-A'tvali, 1*0 the northern Jaiaas. 12,000 in number .0 Sooth India in -.holla* of the 
Maun in emjwrof Chandtagupt*. Chaadragcpta is rail to be*t Joined the migrating party. Professor Jacobi determines 
the date of this migration or probably a few years before 297 B.C. BhadrabAha died on the way at Cbaislragih hill 
before the migratin':, was completed. This fact of the Jaina migration to the sooth is important inasmuch as U U 
really the starting point for an account of South Indian Jainism. The d»*iaon of the Jainas into Sxetimbnras and 
Digambaras, which aeccediogto Leuuwnn is the initial fact of Digambara tradition, starts Tram here. 

» CkingUfM Manual, p. 109 % Jumr. Um,v. Barney. Voi. I. |*n 1 , p. 177. 

• See AffeniU III, pp. 216, *18. * Waiters, Vua» Ciman/. II, p. *26. 

’ ItU., pp 12';- 30. * Jour. Vm It. Bamtay, Vo). I. pan I, p. 183. 

» 7 W Ant., Voi. XL, p. JUl A.XJ./M-, 19*9-23, p. 119. 
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Some of the Pallava kings of Kaiichl, chief among whom was Mahendravarman I 
(600-30 A.D.),' a few Pandya, Western Chajukya, Gariga, RashtrakQta, Kalachurya and 
Hoysaja kings were staunch Jamas, and it is said of some of them that they persecuted 
other religionists. 

The early faith of KQn-Papdya or Nedumaran, a great Pandya king who lived in the 
eighth century, was Jainism, from the “clutches" of which, it is said, he was saved by 
Timjftana Sambandha, another Saivitc saint. The Kadamba kings of BanavSsi in Karna- 
taka, though themselves Hindus, were "systematically eclectic and favoured jainism as 
the religion of many of their subjects."’ They are, to mention a few, Kakusthavamun 
(430-450 A.D.), Mrigc&avarman (475-490 A.D.), Ravivarman (497-537 A.D,) and Hari- 
varman (537 547 A.D.).’ 

The Western Chajukyasor the early Chalukyas as they are more often called, were 
alsu patrons of Jainism. Jayasimha I, the first king of the dynasty appears to have 
patronised three Jaina Acharyas. Gunachandra, Vasuchandra and Vadiraja.* Pulake&i I 
(550 A.D.) made endowments to a Jaina temple at Alaktanagara and Ktrtivarman l 
(566-597 A.D ), his son, gave a grant to “ the temple of Jinendra," while Pulakeii II, the 
latter’s son (609-642 A.D.) patronised Raviklrti, the faina poei who composed the Aihole 
inscription in which he says “This stone temple of Jinendra . . . was constructed 
by RavikTrti, who had acquired the greatest favour of that same Satyairaya (Tulikeit), 
whose commands were restrained by the three oceans." ‘ Niruvadya-paijdita or Udaya- 
deva-pandita as he is also called, house pupil of PQjyapada, who belonged to the 
Deva-gana of the Mula-saiigha? of Digambara Jainas, is spoken of as a spiritual 
adviser of Jayasimha a 7 and of Vinayaditya (680-697 A.D.).* He is s H :d to have received 
at the hands of VijaySditya (69^-733 A.D.). the son of Vinayaditya. a village for the 
maintenance of a Jaina temple. Vikramaditya II f733~747 A.D.), the son of Vijayaditya, 
repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant in connection with it to a Jaina ascetic 
Vijaya-pnpdita by name.’ 



I Accenting to tredilio* he was l*nr on coaverted to by the Seire Saifti App*r, hionself * Jaina ta the 

beginning of hil life when be called t-harmaietre. Strangely enoegh there is i Jainn tradition which the temple 
nr£.t at Tirupanmikon.^m Bemud a. being Included Ib one d their celled Dkarmum+/mri*M, «bic* wyt 
t'ha Appnr retnrnod to hit old felth in the JeUet part of hie life lo. -b>eU be -a. done lo death by tore- Seiettei. 
See also •* SmM Mina Jainism, pan I, p IJJ, note a. 

• Jour. UniV. Bami.i J. Vol. I, part I. p. 17 *- 

• Ihd p '78 KikoitWtvernU ends one of bis inscription* by reverencing githaUia leva, one of the Jaina 
Ttrt^niarc, . Hi. cU.nd.oo Mrig. 4 ae.rmd rare wtt field. . I V.ij.yaatl ‘ to the divine supreme Arbau* 

upon eno.he, occesion divided the Milage of KdUreng. into three part. and di.tnbnted there a. follow.: Tb. firlt 
he nee ‘to the great nod J.Dendrt 1 , :he eecond foe ‘the enjoy.ent nf the reel ... called Svetapalha 
(Svetitniiaris)', and the tb.rd * to . . . tbe Kirgranthas ' (Dticatnhnrai). Rannnue grantee a village 
eo ‘that the glory of Jinendra . . . should be celebrated legilarlv every year 1 at Pili.ika (Halil). Ilarivarnt 
elto made revere! grant. lo the Jaina.-" 

• /*«/., p. 179 . 

• See idem. p. 4>- 

• BomUi Goa., Vol. I, part II. p. *9>- 



■ Hid. 

1 Jour. Unt*. Bamiaj. Vol. I. put 1 , p. 179. 

» Hid . j ImJ. Am., Vol. VII, p. J97 ; Vol. XL. p *14. 
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But the “ golden age of Jainism '* in Karnataka was under the Gangas, who, it is 
said, made Jainism their “state religion.” It is said of the great Jaina Acharya 
Simhanandi that he was not only instrumental in laying the foundation of the Gahga 
kingdom but acted also in the capacity of an adviser to Kodgupivarman l. the first Ganga 
king.' While Madhava II (540-565 A.D.) made grants to the Digambaras, Durvintta (605- 
650 A.D.) sat at the feet of Pojyapadu and Durvintta's son Mushkara (650 A.D.) made 
Jainism the " state religion." Gahga kings, who came subsequently, were zealous patrons 
of Jainism. It is said of Marasimha III (961-974 A.D. ), whose general Chflmunda Raja 
ererted the colossal statue of Bahubali at Sravana Belgola, that he ** crowned his life with 
the highest sacrifice a Jaina may offertohis faith, pm., death bv sallekhana, or slow starva- 
tion."* Kajamalla I {817 828 A.D.) founded a Jaina cave at Va|{imalai in North Arcot 
District.’ Nttimlrga I, his son. was a Jaina. 

Among the Rashtrakatas, who were also patrons of Jainism, the best known is 
Amoghavarsha 1 (814-15 — 877-78 A.D. >, though we know also that his father Govinda III 
(798-815 A.D.) gave a grant to a Jaina teacher Ariktrti, “ for removing the evil influence 
of Saturn from Vimaladitya of the Chalukya family.'’ * It is said of Amoghavarsha I that 
he sat at the feet of the great Jinasena. 1 who was the preceptor of Gutjabhadra and 
wrote beside the Jaina Harivaiiisa, the first recension of which was completed in 783-4 
A.D. in the time of Govinrla HI, a portion of the Adi-purdna , which was part of the Jaina 
Maka-purana, while Gunabhadra completed the AJi-pnrdnu by writing the Uttar a- pur an* 
or the second parr of the Atahd-purdifa in 897 A.D., in the reign of Amoghavarsha's 
successor, Krishna II (880 — 911 12 A. D.). Among Jaina works that were written at the 
RashtrakQta capital, mostly under the patronage of Amoghavarsha I, mention may be 
made, besides Hurivariiia, Adi-purana and Uttwa-purilnu, of Akdlauka Cliaritu, Jityadha- 
valatikd, a work on Digambara philosophy by VlrasenUcharya. a mathematical work 
called Sdnisaihgraha or Ganilasdrasamgrahu by Vlrichdrya, and a treatise on moral 
subjects entitled Prainvttara-ratuamdlikJ, the authorship of which is attributed to 
Amoghavarsha himself.® In short it is said of Amoghavarsha 1 that he was the greatest 
patron of Digambara Jainism and that he adopted the Jaina faith. 7 In the reign of 
Krishna U his subjects and tributary chiefs cither built or made grants to Jaina temples 
already built, doubtless under his patronage,* and the Jaina purdna ( Mohd-purdna ) was 
consecrated in Saka 820 by Lokasena, the pupil of Gupabhadra. 

The Chajukyas of Kalyani who succeeded the RflshtrakOtas in 974 A.D. after the 
last RashtrakQta was defeated by Taila II (973-997 A.D.) were not so favourable to Jainism 
“and at times persecuted them." Jaaiva apposition was getting stronger and the kings 
themselves were slowly coming under the sway of Saivism. Thus, for instance, 

' For of Jsiaiia in GanpTidi tee Q.J .Y.S., Vol. XXIV, No. I. pp. 49-55. 

• J*ur. C/miv. Bemka}\ VoL I, part I t p. 179; see Mem, p. 41. 

• Rf. /mi., Vol. 1 V # p. 140. • j 0Uf c/nw. BamA*y t Vol. 1 , perl l, p. 179. 

• ***• Ant " VaL XL > N>- 4 < 7 *#., Vol. ! # part II. pp 200-1. 

' Hid . . p. 2QI . • IM. 
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Jayasimha II (1018-1042 A.D.), the successor of Vikramaditya V (1009-1018 A.D.) and 
grandson of Taila II, is said to have persecuted the Jainas after being himself convened 
from Jainism to Saivism at the instance of his wjfe Suggaladcvt. The story of such 
persecution is narrated in the Btuunxt Purjmi and in the Cheunn Basava Purdna. But his 
successor Ahavamalla Some&vara I (1042-68 A.D.) appears to have been a good patron 
of Jamism as evidenced by an inscription at Havana Belgo)a which states that "the 
Jaina teacher Swflmi won the title of Stibda-chiiturmHkhti at the hands of King 
Ahavamalla." ' 

It has been more often supposed that the Chola kings persecuted the Jainas. This 
does not appear to be generally true as will be seen from a study of the Chola inscriptions 
in the Jaina temples at Timparuttikupram detailed below (pp. 49'57 and 61). 

Tribhuvanamrdla Bijjala (1156-67 A.D.). the founder of the Kalachurya dynasty, 
who was himself a Jaina 10 start with and had in his grants the figure of a Tlrthaiikara, 
came under the evil influence of his minister Basava.the founder of the LingHyat sect, 
whn prevailed on his master to persecute and even exterminate the Jainas. When Basava 
found that Bijjala did not fully agree with him in his campaign of hatred nor approved 
of the methods that he had adopted to persecute the Jainas he had the king murdered 
stealthily. This was followed by a period of terror and hloodshed ‘‘that spread as far as 
the kingdom of the Chojas and the Hoysalas." * 

The Hoysajas. whose kingdom Included modem Mysore, were staunch Jainas. 
Vinayftditya II (1047-IIOO AuD.). the first historical person of this dynasty, owed his rise to 
power to a Jaina ascetic named Sflntideva. SantaladevT, the wife of Vishnuvardhana 
alias Biffi (llU-1141 A.D.), was a lay disciple of a Jaina teacher, Prabhachandra, while 
Vishpuvardhana’s minister Gahgaraja and Hulja, a minister of Narasimha I ( 1143*73 
A.D.) are specifically cited as “ two out of three very special promoters of the Jain faith.” * 
Titus there seems to be no doubt that the early Hoysajas were Jainas and that the later 
Hoysalas from Bitti onwards were converted to Vaishnavism mainly because of 
Ramanuja’s personality, Bitti, who was perhaps the greatest ruler of the dynasty, was 
“a fervent militant Jaina down to the time when he was converted to Vaishnvism by 
Ramanuja," an event which came to happen by a miracle as Vaishnava literature has it. 
Much reliance cannot be placed on the traditional account that the new convert per- 
secuted the Jainas, being directed to do so by Ramanuja, for we learn that his wife 
SantaladevT remained a Jaina and continued to make grants to the Jainas with the king’s 
consent, and that Gahgaraja, his minister, whose services for Jainism arc well known, 
continued to enjoy the king's favour. Moreover he himself is said to have endowed and 
repaired Jaina temples and to have afforded protection to Jaina images and priests. It is 
claimed for Vishpuvardhana— the name adopted by him after his conversion— that his 
reign was one of great toleration that continued even during the reigns of his successors.* 



' Jtttr. Untt>. 8cmK «j, Vol. I, p*rt 1, p. IS©. 
• C 01 ., Vol, 1. put II. p. 49». 



* Mt 

4 Jcmf. Vol. 1, part I t p. iM. 
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His successors, though themselves Vaishnavites, are said to have built Jaina temples 
(bust is) and to have protected Jaina Ach&ryas. Such arc for instance Narasimha T ( 1 1 4 3 — 
73 A.D.), Vlra-Ballala II (1173 1220 A.D.) and Narasimha III <1254-91 A.D.)' 

The Vijayanagara kings were always noted lor their highly tolerant altitude towards 
religions and were therefore patrons of Jainism too. Bukka I (1357 *3 77~& A.D.)*, is 

spoken off for the Jaina-Vaishqava compact that he was able to effect during his reigr.\ 
This by itself speaks for the patronage that Jainism received at the hands of the early 
kings of VijayanagaraV BfmadevT, the queen of Dcva Raya I. is said to have been a 
disciple of a Jaina teacher Abhinava-CharukTrti-Pai)<Jitacharya and to have installed an 
image of santinatha at &ravapa Bc'.goja. We shall have occasion to speak of the faith 
Of Irugappa, the general of Bukka II ( 1385-1406 A.D.)“ and of the toleration of the greatest 
of the Vijayanagara kings, Krishnadeva Raya {1510-1529 A.D-) when describing the Var- 
dhanUna temple at Tiruparuttikunram*. Almost all the rulers down to Rama Raya 
made grants to Jaina teniple6 and were tolerant enough - . 

Such has also been the attitude of the feudatory 1 and minor rulers under the Vijaya- 
nagara kings and of the ruling house of Mysore towards Jainism, an attitude which 
luckily continued down to the present day. It is said that some of the minor powers 
like the rulers of Gersoppa and the Bhairavas of Kirkal " professed the Jaina faith and left 
monuments of importance in the history of Jaina art.” 1 

It will thus be clear that whatever dynasty was master of Conjeevaram, Jainism was 
likely to receive support from it There seems, however, to be no evidence of such 
continuous support to Buddhism. The fall of the Kalachurya dynasty in the Dckkhan 
was perhaps a death-blow to South Indian Jainism. But we find that it continued to 
flourish even after that in the Tujuva country. It has been rightly contended that for 
well nigh a millennium and a half, Jainism was “ quite alive and active ” and that “even 
now, unlike Buddhism, it has a considerable number of followers in the South, no less 
than in the North.” T 

Though both Buddhism and Jainism appear to have prospered in South India for a 
few centuries along with Saivism and Vaishqavism, being tolerated by the kings, the 



1 J&nr . Unit. Bombay, Vol. I. p*ft I. p. lS». 

• The titles mailable for Bukka I ire i 1336-1377-$ A.D. Of these. his toother fiarihar* l tilled from 1336- 
1356. The lutter ttade bukka hb ymnnrljn about 1344 A.D , from which ‘Inu ire hare Bukka*s inscription*, though 
he oscea led the throne only in 1357 A.D. 

1 He fettled n dispute between the Joinos and the Vaiihntvas by ifvaiog 1 decree a»o«t favourable to the foinai 
which he concluded as — 44 For &s long ns the fun and the moon endure the Vaishnavai will continue to protect the 
Jaina Jar The Vaishi avns and the Jaina* are one (body) ; they aunt not be viewed ns different." 

• 19«-3« P* 1 * 9 * SMis* in Scu/A /nJian pail I, p. 1 1 7. 

• Bukkn U appears to have been given considerable power even during the life tluw of his father Hanhnn II 
(*377-1404 A.D.), as it eridcot from hie juautuiog imperial tiilef even while hi< father woe reigning 

• See pp. 33 and 58. f J**r. Unit, B*mbny % Vol. I, pert I, p. 183. 
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former appears to have received a check not only from Hindu reformers, but also front 
Jaina teachers, who seem to have been numerous in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries. 
Both Tamil and Sanskrit literature clearly point to the triumph of the Jainas over the Bud- 
dhists. 1 Without proper leaders and with the withdrawal of royal support. Buddhism 
seems gradually to have declined after the seventh and eighth centuries A.D.' The rise 
of the Jsaiva saints. Appar.Tirujftana Sambandha, Mapikyavachaka and SundaramOrti to 
mention a lew. and of the Vaishnava Alvars. Nammalvar. Madhurakavi and Tirumaiigai to 
mention a few, and of the Advaita philosopher SankarachArva, and the establishment of 
mutts {mt/has) in various parts of the country by Appar, Sambandha and Sankara and a 
few of the Alvars, effectively removed the remnants of Buddhism almost from South India 
and greatly checked the growth of Jainism. Thus Buddhism disappears in South India in a 
manner " unparallelled in the history of any country or time."' while Jainism continued to 
survive especially in Mysore, though it received further setbacks from the Lingflyat rising 
and the advene of Ramanuja in the I2th century A.D.* 

In the light of what has been narrated above it is surprising that Jainism was not 
extinguished in the storm of persecution and reformation which swept Buddhism out of 
India. Mrs. Stevenson supplies the answer by saying that "the character of Jainism, 
however, was such as to enable it to throw out tentacles to help it in its hour of need."* 
Then too among its chief heroes it had found niches for some of the favourites of the 
Hindu pantheon, Rama. Krishna. Baladeva or Balararaa and the like. Though it denies 
the existence of a creator and of the Hindu Trimkrti It believes in many of the Hindu 
minor gods.* Thus for instance, according to the Jainas, Indra or Devendra (Saudhar- 
mendra) " belongs specially to them, but has been stolen from them by the Brahmans.”' 
Another instance, more telling than any other, is the inclusion by the Jainas of the Hindu 
avatar Krishpa in their list of the future Tfrtharikaras of whom Krishna is to become the 
12th. Amama by name. The fact that they were inclined in early days to absorb popular 
Hindu mythology is proved by their including in the list of future Tlrthankaras not only 
Krishna’s btud.ci. Vr'ideva. wh , is to become the 14th Tlrthankara Nishpulaka, but also 
Krishna’s mother, Devakr- who becomes the llth Tlrthankara Munisuvrata, BaladcVa ‘s 
mother, Robin!, who becomes Chitragupta. the 16th Tlrthankara, the Hindu ascetic 
Dvaipayana, who set fire to Dvaraka and Kunika. who in his past life was Javakumara. 



* M. Am!., Vok XL, p. *IJ- * JM., p. u 6 , 

* The latest CeaUrt Kepori (I 9 .JI) the number of Jeinas 10* the Madras Presidency at 31, *37, Madias City 
and Sooth Kanara, Chingleput and Area! 1 Sooth and North) d strict! altne containing 15,976, the majority u( the 
r.jrr.brr quoted. Thoagh Jaina tradition! are fan dying and the number of Jainas isdecrca-.ing, tie memory of the 
listening straggle between Jainism and Brahmoatim ir kept alire even to-day in the rretco. pointings on the ceiling 
of the MaitJjpa of the Golden-Iota* tank of the Mtnakshl temple at Mid-na, which i Ileum te scene- of impriing ami 
tortute* to which the Jainas were aid to h»»e been subjected it the inManc* of Tirujatna Samtaoilha. It i» wd t u 
note that this humiliation, in the shipe of a mock-peneect on and mock impaling i« made an tern in t ve nut of 12 
annual feedval* at the Madun temple. For details ree Slmiitt i» .Wi tnJiaa Jaiuim, pan I, p, 79. 

* Tke Heart it Jainitm, p. I ft- * See ApftrUU II l. pp tW. 191-195, 100, rot-tot and ao?. 

* Steeentoa. The Heart tf /a mum, p. iS 6. 

a 
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The former becomes Vasodhara. the igth Tlrthankara and the latter becomes Vijaya, the 
20th Tlrthankara.' An examination of the details given in Appendix III (pp. 185-235) 
under iconography and classification of souls will give many more instances of what 
Mrs. Stevenson styles as “ Hindu influence." 

These elements of "Hindu influence” it shtuldbe understood, cannot have been 
forced on Jainism but must have been absorbed either deliberately or unconsciously. 
Interpolations embodying Brahmanical ritual, like the observance on the part of the Jaina 
ol the sixteen kinds of ceremonies known to the followerof the Vedas* and the recognition 
of the Brahmana ciass as an integral part of the Jaina caste system* appear to have been 
made to soften Brahman opposition and to “placate the Brahmanical hatred and win 
them over to protect the Jainas against bitter persecution at the hands of their co- 
religionists (Hindus>. ,,; Probably this was the only means left under the then existing 
conditions ot preserving the Faith so dear to them. They gave some of the minor gods 
of the Hindu pantheon places in their own and the gods thus included came to be called 
Kslietruptiias or protectors ot the place and they "certainly protected the temples from 
Hindu fury.” 1 * W hen, therefore, storms of persecution swept over the land. Jainism found 
it easy to take refuge in Hinduism 1 " which opened its capacious bosom to receive it and 
to the conquerors it seemed an indistinguishable part of that great system (*>., 
Hinduism). Jaina monuments such as those forming the subject of this paper have there- 
fore been allowed to exist side by side even with such important Hindu temples as those 
of Kanchl.' 

THE TEMPLES. 

The two temples at Tiruparuttikupram are among the oldest temples of the 
district. The older of the two is a small shrine dedicated to Chandraprabha, the eighth 
Tlrthankara. The other, which is later, is larger, being in fact the largest Jaina temple 
in the Conjcevaram taluk. i* ‘WKfaierl t<- VardharnSna, the twenty-fourth Tlrthankara. 
popularly known as Mahavira and locally as Trailokyanatha. The history of these 



* Stevenson, ThdJfcJrlt/ JmmSm, p. 177 • sec 4 /fa r. pp 212-213. 

1 1 -'or -eta:!* see /#./. Ant , Vol. XXXI 1 , pp 460-40!. 

* Asitiie fouarckts, Vol. 9, p. * 47 - 

4 C. K. Jain, fifkaiktJtve , p* toa— ** The recognition of the Brahman* Ciaas a* an Integra: pin of the Jaina 
C**ie cyttesn is Attributed by some Jalia authorities to Bharati, the sou of ihe first Tirth«u,kar;», who, it appears. on 
being apprKad o' It, condemned his son’s action in * undisguised IfcOfnafe.' but oo*U Jiurns are agreed in saying 
that it was the aork of »omr i tcrested percoot probably about lh- uoe of the aathor of Adi J*ufMa* 

# p. 102. 4 Jbid. % p. Vin ; sec 4 r/w. pp. 202-204. 

T Jtii AaL, Vol. II. p I«j 9 — ' “ • - income j'Otas# they considered it advantageous to approach the Brab- 

touts . probably ir. crier '.hereby to escape being persecuted by them * 

■ Sterenson, Vki p. 19. 

• By an irony of fate, ird'.ed. a f o«r leeludol places of cods: den be Importance lo the Jainas, like the ooea under 
• e*Cfiptl*in, a ic* Ka acted shrir.es, *atue* and sculptures (tema of these are sow in the Madras Moseum) of their 
Ttritahkanu »r.d martyrs a:.d other goSs. and a few books and manuscripts alooe remain to-day to testify to the 
••high purposes, t!;c com prehen site ptoaelytbiag seal a&J Ihe political influence"’ tbat Jainism should hare inspired 
in u her fien notaries of €»ld ,, — AVnaf iff m Semtk Indtcu JdiKism, p. So. 
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tempi™ is clearly recorded irj their aiyle? of architecture and in the inscriptions found ;n 
them. It is for this reas&r, and on account of a =-.ries of paintings in the larger of them, 
that they arc specially interesting. Local tradition says th~t they owe tlieir existence to 
a Pallava king ~nd that he built them al the instance of two juina t.-achers, who lived in 
the village. The first of the tradition is .n accordance with the style of architecture of 
the earlier of the two. but the second pan does not agree with inscriptions in the later 
temple which show that the two teachers mentis nr.i were no: contemporaneous with the 
Pa Havas, but flourished s>mc six centuries after thr:,i. <.«•., in the ijth century. 



The C'hasdkaprabha Temple (Pi. i. fig. a ; p . iii, fig. n 
Tlte small temple dedicated t Cbandraprabha lit- to the north f the larger temple 
ami is situated in one comer of a garden attached to it. The- entrance, which faces east, 
leads into a narrow transverse | assume bounded in the ipptssite -icie by a wall. Two 
Pallava pilasters (pi. i-B, 2 ) flank the entrance, me m cither side uf it. w.th their inner 
sides ( /.<%, the sides facing the entranc'd fiat. The lintels -ver them firm part of a row of 
sunk bands placed at equal interval-, giving there! i> no t ■ n f..r :!.e .»«.*. urn; m that the' 
entrance was built .n the wall later than the time ■ f the wali Thus the entrance 

made on the wall is as originally designed. The wall on the inner side o: the juissage is 
to' i*j *8' with the corbels of the- pi.. .-ter* *i thgr end flat . 1 * ir. the case of the pilasters 
flanking the entrance. The northern end of the' passage ■» occupied by a flight of steps. 
These steps have beer, clearly inserted a* ter the temple w.i< built. The inner w ill bears 
six pilasters of the Pallava type found ■ n the outer walls cf the temple (pi. i-3. 2 ). 
The first two from each end have shallow spaces between them, while the spaces between 
the rest are deep. The s;>ace between ‘.he- central p- r forms a niche in the centre of the 
wall opposite the door. Presumably, therefore, the wa!! extended n its left t the same 
extent as on its r.ght. The deep sunk central niche is 4 high arc I ft l 2 wide. The first 
pilaster from the left ha- its s Uhcm side, now covered partially by a n..rr< w wail block- 
ing the gap between it anJ ‘.he obter wal 1 the temple, cu: l.ke the sixth, ix., the 
corresponding one at the right hand end if the wall. Th.s suggests that a passage ab ut 
the width of the opening now ‘KCap.eb by the stairs. z' 9", must have gone round the inner 
shrine as in the VaikunthanSthu or V.iikapthaperumS] temple at Conjeevurum. The 
VaikunthanStha temple, being larger, ha- this pas-age j .n width. The blocking of 
the southern end of the transverse pa-sage has been done irregularly, t-c joint* beo ruing 
apparent on examination. The inner wal. has hec-n ». very th cklv plastered w.th 
undressed chunam above the pilasters that an;. . irnamcmat n it may have- had here t- no 
longer visible. Over t are placed granite beams irregularly, suggesting a later age tor 
the superstructure. The p.inth of this inner wall show-, two mouldings with a sunken 
band between them a* in the kaillsunatha. Yaikunthanlthu. Matangtivara and 
Mukteivara temples of Conjeevaram. 

1 4. Vfi27 2i, • :* 

»-A 
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The wall under discussion is somewhat puzzling. Presumably it must either have 
formed the eastern wall of a shrine resembling the Makendrtrvarmeiwra-Griha in the 
Kailasanatha temple, but with its opening on its west wall or have been intended to screen 
the inner part of the temple from public view through the doorway. If the former sur- 
mise be admitted then the present passage would have been a vestibule corresponding 
to the small entrance court of the Kailasanatha temple in front of the Makendmvurmei- 
vara-Gfiha shrine, and the shrine itself would be a subsidiary one with its ojiening 
on the west, doubtless facing another bigger shrine which opened on the east. This 
would lead one to assume that the whole temple was planned on the model of a 
Vishnu or Siva temple, with the sanctuary and the small shrine for Garuda or Nandi, 
the vdhanas ot Vishnu or Jsiva facing it. The temple under discussion is at present Jaina 
and we know of no Hindu temples later converted into Jaina ones. Neither, however, do 
we know of any Jaina temple with two shrines, one for the main god, say a Tlrthahkara, 
and the other for some attendant god of his like, a Yaksha. Therefore, if the present 
temple did contain two shrines and originated as a Jaina one.it was probably designed in 
imitation ot say, a Siva temple consisting of the Siva shrine and the Nandi shrine, the 
latter facing the former. There is, however, also the possibility that the inner wall of the 
transverse entrance passage was not the back of a subsidiary shrine, but just a simple 
screen. In cither case the main shrine would have served as the basis on which the 
present garbhagriha of the Chandraprabha shrine above has arisen, when it was closed- 
The latter's present measurements are probably the former's original measurements. A 
processional path about 3 feet wide, can be seen on three sides of the shrine above, the 
antardla occupying its front, where the fourth side could be expected. This path indi- 
cates that it arose over a similar processional path below, now closed. The walls of the 
temple that wc sec from outside, standing in the garden, would thus be the prdldms or 
outermost walls, as in the case of the Kailasanatha temple. 

The steps at the right hand end of the transverse passage lead to an upper floor 
where the present Chandraprabha shrine is situated. It is built at a height of about 12 
feet from the ground. It is said to-day that such a construction was necessitated, owing to 
the fact that cotton cultivation was once extensively carried on here, from which the 
village came to be called “(Tiru)paruttikunram ” or “the hill of cotton" and that the 
image had to be placed on the second floor in order that it might not be hidden. The 
Jainas of the locality call this temple by such names as " Ervaija-sthalam," and “ Malaya- 
nar-koyil," names which are associated with this temple probably because of its elevation. 

The upper floor <pl. iii, fig. 1) consists of the sanctuary {garbhugriha ) with the usual 
antardla attached to it in front, a small «i andapa (this is probably intended to answer the 
ardka-mandapa) in front of the antardla, and the narrow processional path already alluded 
to. which goes round the shrine. A vimdna, of brick and mortar, has heen put up over 
the sanctuary, the workmanship of which is dearly recent. 

While both the garbhagrih/i and the antardla are of brick, the ceiling of the latter is 
of granite and sandstone slabs, combined irregularly, the latter probably removed from 
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the old structure. These are arranged one above the other in the form of an octagon. 
The iirdhamandiipa in front of the ant/trdla, to which the steps from below lead, has two 
pillars standing on a modern brick flooring and supporting an equally modem chunam 
ceiling. 

1 he sanctuary contains a big image (now coloured.! of Chandraprabha, of stucco, 
repaired some thirty years ago, which is the principal image, and two other smaller images, 
one of Kimthunaiha, the seventeenth Ttrthankara. made of white marble, and the other of 
Vardhamana made of granite. All the three are seated in the paryaitka attitude. i.e„ with 
the legs crossed and the palms placed one over the other on the lap. Two Devos, also of 
stucco, with chdmaru in hand, stand behind, one on either side of the Chandraprabha image 
and like the latter are coloured over. The history of the Chandraprabha image seems to 
be unknown, The images of KunthunUtha and Vardhamana are recent additions, that of 
the former being a present made by Mr. Bapu Jain of Perambur, near Madras, The image 
of Vardhamana was bought in 1922 from Mr. Bhujanga Rao of Conjeevaram by the 
temple authorities who considered its acquisition for their temple as a work of deep 
merit About 15 years ago this image was found as treasure trove under an old 
cocoanut tree blown down by a strong wind in the vicinity of the Kamaksh! Amman 
temple in Conjeevaram. 1 The image is in a good state of preservation and represents 
Vardhamana in the puryahka-dsanu, with the bhd-mandalu or the halo over his head in the 
form of a semi-circle. Service has been conducted in this temple only since the arrival of 
this image. On the pedestal of the other image, which as we have said represents 
Kunthunatha, the seventeenth Ttrthankara, are incised the following letters in modern 
Grantha script.— 

** KuothunSthaya namafo " meaning “ Salutation to Kunthunfltha” 

In the garbhagpha, on Its two side walls, some modern paintings, recently white-washed 
over, show six Devis or attendant goddesses of half life-size, three on each side. All the 
six are standing, with conical crowns {kiri(a) on their heads, and are turning towards the 
god whom they have come to worship. The first, on the northern wall the one farther 
away from the god) holds in both her hands a tray [tdmbdUim >. the second a garland with 
a lotus at each end, and the third (i.e., the one nearer the god) a similar garland in her 
right hand while her left hangs down. The three on the southern wall are engaged as 
follows: the first (ij., the nne farther away from the god.1 holds in both her hands a 
tray (tdmMlam), the second a garland in her left hand while her right bangs down, and 
the third (the one nearer the god) with both hands holding something not clear, but 
probably a garland. 

Attempts were made to find out what lay inside the lower shrine by doing trial dig- 
gings from above, from the upper shrine and from the nntardhi, but only sandy mud 
was revealed as far as the eye could see or the crowbar could reach. It is evident that 
the lower room is completely filled with this sand. 



1 l ud indebted to Ml F^rsvaiiUb. one of the Tempi*. TralUW, for thU tnkirontioo. 
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The temple itself shows certain architectural details that place it among the temples 
that are said to have been built by the later Pallava kings beginning with Narasimhu- 
vartrnn II alias Rajasimha. Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, while speaking of the later Pallava 
antiquities, divides them into two: — (I) Those without inscriptions and (2) Those with 
inscriptions.* He mentionsth is temple among the former anil assigns it on grounds of 
architectural details to a period ranging from 720-90:1 A.D. He does not appear to be 
right in classifying this temple under those without inscriptions, for there are inscriptions 
all along its lower plinth and the base. Unfortunately the temple was built with the 
same kind of sandstone with which the KailasanStha temple and the \ aikunthanlltha 
temple and the other Pallava temples in Conjeevaram were built, and it has been crumb- 
ling and peeling off layer after layer as in the other temples, carrying with it the 
inscriptions it once contained on its surface. While it is true that I could not trace any 
inscription in the Pallava Grantha script either on the base or on any other juirt of 
the temple it is impossible to conclude that there were no Pallava inscriptions here 1 he 
base, where one should look for the earlier inscriptions, is badly weathered and has 
received many chunam coatings during the periodical repairs done by the temple 
authorities as in most of the other temples in G>njeevaram. Also it is submerged in ihe 
earth to a great extent. 

The plinth has two rectangular mouldings, one above and the other below, with a 
sunk band between them. The lower moulding is of the same sandstone as that of the 
rest of the temple, while the moulding above is of granite. Inscriptions are found on 
both, but while those on the granite one are in a fairly good condition and are confined 
to parts of its upper side, those on the lower one are fragmentary, owing to the stone 
having fallen out layer after layer in many places, and run the entire length of the plinth 
round the temple. The inscriptions on the upper moulding appear to be two, both of the 
same king, Rajendra Chola L One of them, commencing from the right of the entrance 
on the eastern wall of the temple runs due north and turns west running the entire length 
of the temple’s northern wall {No. I, see Mow, p. 49). It is a fairly complete praiasti or 
glorification of Rajendra Chola's and is unfortuuately incomplete. After a stage the 
letters become faint gradually owing to the stone getting smooth and the long line of 
inscription disappears. 

The moulding on the eastern wall of the temple and on the left of the entrance which 
at once catches the eye as we face the door of the temple contains the oilier inscription, 
which consists of a few letters running in a single line from the south to the north (No. II, 
see behnv, p. 49). The letters are so very faint that they can hardly be read satis- 
factorily. Also the latter part of the inscription has been permanently hidden from view 
by a flight of steps, of brick and mortar, built against the plinth in front of the entrance. 
This is unfortunate as to read the rest of the inscription one would have to demolish the 



1 C5.J. Itebnnti., Pallava Vol. 2 , p. 9 . 
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steps. The few words that can be read constitute the beginning of the praiasti or 
glorification of Rajendra Chola I (1012-1044 A.D.). 

The inscription on the lower moulding, which we have said is hopelessly fragmentary, 
appears to commence on the north wall of the temple and runs all along the base of the 
north wall and of the western and southern walls too. While, however, a few letters are 
clearly seen on the northern wall which help to make out the sense, those found on the 
western and southern walls are so completely lost (No. HI. see Maw, p. 49) that what 
remain convey no sense. The few words that can be deciphered also appear to constitute 
the praiasti or glorification of Rajendra Chola L 

It is unfortunate that all these inscriptions are incomplete and tell us nothing 
regarding what Rajendra Chola I did fur this temple. The portions that contain the 
subject matter are badly damaged, the stone having pealed off in those places. Though 
none of these inscriptions appear to date earlier than Rajendra Chola L who succeeded 
Rajaraja I in 1012 A.D. and ruled the Chola kingdom till 1044 A.D., and no Pallava 
letters have vet been found, the inscriptions indicate that the temple was huilt earlier 
than the time of the adjoining Vardhamana temple, where, as we shall see while 
describing that temple, the earliest inscription is that of Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A.D.} — 
a hypothesis confirmed by its architecture, which is in Paliava style. 

The corners of the walls bear pilasters with rearing lions at the bottom (pi. iii, 
fig. iV The corbels above these pilasters, show a curved profile suggesting the 
extremity of a joist and are ornamented with horizontal mouldings called by Dr. Jouveau 
Dubreuil "rollers," a motif which is exclusively Pallava "very probably borrowed from 
the art of the carpenter.” The niches (to.shlas) (pi. i-B. fig. I) on the walls are simply 
outlined, not deeply sunk as are those of Chola times. This is also the case with niches 
found on the walls of the VaikunthanAtha or PerumSl temple and the southern wall of the 
Matangcivara temple at Conjeevaram.' An interesting feature of the niches both here 
and in the Vaikunthanatha and Matarigesvara temples is that the lintel, which is 
otherwise plain, has a handle-like projection in its centre pointing downwards and 
marking the central line of the niche below. The tar ana which we find in the Pallava 
monuments* of Mahendra Varman L* of N'arasimha Varman 1 (Mamalla) at Mahabali- 
puram* and later on in monuments of the Chola period such as the Tanjore and 
Chidambaram temples is absent here. This is strange, especially when we remember 
that this type of niche has to be placed, in point of time, between the niches of the 
Mahendra-Mflmalla and early Chola epochs. So when we are expecting to find in the 
later Pallava niches toranas of more ornate and developed form leading into the early 
Chola type 1 , it is surprising to find here that they have disappeared. No explanation 

1 Loogbut*:, Pallava ArrkUtttnrt, Part III, pi*. IV c. d; VII a. 

t gen, Pallava ArrMt/tHm, pis. XIV. XV aod XVII j l.onehurat. rallava Ankittctun, Par! 111 , pit. VII a, 
VIII b. 

■ Lonehur*. Foliar* ArtkiUttvrt. Pan I, pi. lib. * Ibid., part II . pH. VI L, X a. 

■ O. J. Dul rcuil, Dravlltar Tt~pt< ArtMUtturt. pp. 44-45, fig*. 33 (4) and 33 («. 
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for this sudden disappearance is readily available; but the similar absence of this 
feature in the Vaikutjfhanatha temple suggests that the two arc likely to date from 
about the same period. As the construction of the Vaikutjlhanatha temple is established 
on epigraphical grounds to fall within the reign of the later Pallava King Parame&vara 
Varman II. the son and successor of Rajasimha to whom the Kailasanatha temple is 
attributed. 1 we may safely assign the Chandra prabha temple also to this period. 

In this connection it will be useful to quote the opinions of three scholars that deal 
with the subject of Pallava Architecture; they arc Rea. Longhurst and Dubreuil. The 
first says that the Chandraprabha temple “is a small building with few architectural 
details, and no sculptures worthy of note. A peculiarity about it, due to modem 
additions, is the blocking up of the original shrine on the ground floor, and constricting 
another in the upper storey of the tower with a stair leading up to it. The temp.e seeins 
of late Pallava date." * The second has the following words: — “ . . . and at 

Tiruparithikundram, a hamlet three miles from the city, there is a Jaina temple built in 
the Rajasimha style and known as the Varthamana temple.' 1 It contains a number of 
mural paintings which although of no particular artistic merit arc interesting from an 
iconographical point of view. This temple is still in use as a place of worship. 
Dubreuil assigns this temple definitely to Nandivarman Pallavamalla, the successor of 
Paranieivara Varman II. who built the VaikupthanStha temple, and his words on this 
point are:— “Certain temples that do not bear any Pallava inscription, perhaps belong to 
the time of the Nandivarman dynasty. Such arc . . . the Jaina temple of Vartha- 
minasvami* at Tirupparuttikunru near Conjeevaram." 1 While all the three are agreed 
on assigning this temple to the later Pallava period, the last named writer goes a step 
further and definitely places it in the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. In his book 
dealing with this subject he docs not give any reasons for his conclusion but I take it 
that he was led to it by observing the same architectural details in this temple and on 
the southern wall of the Matangeivara temple which has been assigned to the Nandi- 
varman period (N00-900 A.D.) by Longhurst.' To assign the Matangeivara temple 
to Nandivarman Pallavamalla is both easy and natural, for it is strikingly similar 
in plan to the Muktcsvara temple,’ which must be placed in the reign of Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla on epigraphical grounds. But it is not equally clear that the 
Chandraprabha temple belongs to the same period. It resembles the VaikunthanStha 
temple in that the niches on its walla, instead of being occupied by figures as are 
those of the Muktcivara temple, are empty, their surfaces being on a level with that 



* LonghurU, Pallava Arc ktftc tors, Pan III, p. 16 * K«a, Pallava Ar:h\Utturi % p. 4S. 

* t>ubKuit 4n«1 Urigfiiim «>aicbow cmll the temple in the fUj«simha stylo the Virdhaminn temple, though it 
is called locally Chandnprahha temple or &rv jjutith.il am or " MnUivnnir K6yil.” The real V*rJhumAnA temple 
«befr the mural pair, tags are found is the bigger temple *hich lies to the south of the QuDdnprahh* tempi* 

« Laoghurit, Pallava AnrhitaOwt, Pail HI, p. 9 5 G. Jowean Dubreuil, Pallava AniifUifi/s, Vol II, p. 9. 

* Palhv a Part III, p. 19. * lbvL % pis. VIII (*) and (*). 
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of the wall, the lintel bearing a central downwardly-directed projection (pi. i-B, fig. I). 
The same features can be found on the southern wall of the MatahgeSvara temple. 
While it would be easy and perhaps even safe to ascribe the Chandrapnibha temple to the 
Rajasimha period (674-800 A.D.), its close similarity to the Vaikunthanatha temple in 
the matter of the closed vestibule and the upper shrines, and to the Mahendravarmeswira- 
Griha in the KailasanStlia temple in the matter of the narrow processional path around 
the shrine, will warrant its being ranked as one falling in the reign of Rajasimha’s sons, 
Mahendravarman III, the one who built the Make ndra var meJvara-Gfihu in the KaiUsanatha 
temple, and Parameivaravarman II, who built the Vaikunthanatha temple. The Chan- 
draprabha temple, as has been observed already, presents more points of similarity with 
the Vaikunthanatha temple than the MahendravarmehmfhGriha and we therefore assign it 
to Paranicivaravarman II (715 A.D.). The fact that he has built a temple for Vishnu, 
thereby deviating from the path of his father and hrothcr who have concentrated on 
Siva temples, and that, though he bore the name Parame&vara, which was a name of &iva, 
he was attracted to Vaishnavism, would lend support to the surmise that he was pro- 
bably very liberal and tolerant towards the other faiths, and may consequently have 
devoted a little of his attention to Jainism also. 

It has already been said that the three inscriptions of Rajendra Chola I, the illus- 
trious and tolerant son of a still more illustrious and tolerant father, RijarSja I, are silent 
about what he did to the temple. Still they give rise to the question why they arc found 
in this temple and not in the next temple dedicated to Vardhamana. which is bigger and 
so close to it. But, as wc shall see while describing the Vardhamana temple, the earliest 
inscription there is one of Kulottunga 1 (No. 5, pp. 52-54), dated in his forty-sixth regnal 
year. The earlier inscriptions such as those of Rajendra Chola I are found only in the 
Pallava temple, while all the later inscriptions beginning with that of Kulotturtga I 
(No. 5) and ending with comparatively recent onps are found in the Vardhamana temple. 
This could happen only if the latter temple came into existence after the time that the 
records of Rajendra Chola I were incised on the Pallava temple. It is also evident from 
what has been said above that from the time that the Vardhamana temple was erected 
the Pallava temple was completely neglected, at least so far as the inscribing of records 
was concerned. 

Another question which is as interesting as its solution is pulling, concerns the 
closing of the ground floor of the Pallava temple. When and why was it closed ? Can 
it have been a Siva temple, like the other Pallava temples of the neighbourhood, later 
closed by the Jainas ? This seems most unlikely, Tor rival sects do not close each others' 
temples ; they usually destroy them. It can hardly have been closed merely as being 
unnecessary after the erection of the VardhamSna temple, for had it still been in use at 
that time, it would almost certainly have remained as a subsidiary shrine hallowed by 
its antiquity and long usage. Presumably, therefore, the gap between the latest inscrip- 
tion on the Pallava temple and the earliest on the Chola temple implies a period hetween 
the closing of the former and the building of the latter. For this, only one possible cause 

3 
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suggests itself— pollution such as could not well be purged. Why the VardhamUna temple 
was not erected immediately is not clear — possibly because the means were not available 
at once. Worship must presumably have been carried on in some temporary erection. 
Or possibly the original shrine of the Vardhamlna temple may have been built at once 
and the rest added later. 

The Vardeiamana Temple (Pi. ii). 

Adjacent to the temple of Chandraprabha and a little to the south of it. is the second 
and bigger temple, where several other Tlrtharikaras are worshipped, chief of them being 
VardhamUna (the twenty-fourth Tlrthahkara) or Trailokyanfltha as he is locally called, 
from whom the temple derives its name. Service is mainly conducted here. Crole 
mentions this temple on page 116 of the Chingleput District Manual . 

The temple consists of two blocks, an inner one and an outer one. the former located 
in the centre of the temple and the latter attached to the compound wall of the temple. 
The various parts of the inner block arc as follows: — 

An apsidal shrine dedicated to VardhamSna (pL ii, l) stantls in the centre with 
two other shrines (pi. ii, 2 and 3), one on each side of it. The latter shrines are dedicated 
to Pushpadanta. the ninth Tlrthahkara, and DharmadevI, respectively. In front of these 
three shrines is a pillared hall or ardhamandapa which wc may call the Vurdluintdna-ardlui- 
mtmdapa (pi. ii. 4). To this is attached in front a mukha-mandupu which wc shall term the 
Vardhamana-mukha-mandapa (pi. ii, 6). Adjoining the above three shrines and to the left of 
them is a group of three other shrines (pi- ii. 7-9) dedicated to three other Tlrtharikaras, 
Padmaprabha, ParAvanatha and VisupQjya, sixth, twenty-third and twelfth Tmhari- 
karas, respectively. In front of these three shrines which we shall call the Trikutu-Busti 
shrines is an ardhamittfdapa similar to the Vardhawdn/i-ardhamandapa (pi. ii, 10). This will 
be referred to as the Trikuta-Basti-ardhamandapa. As in the case of the VardJuimdmt-tu dint- 
m<m/lapa here also there is a inukha-mandapa (pi. ii, 1 1) attached to the TrtkiUa-Jlasti-urJfia- 
mandapa which shall be termed the Trikuta-Basti mnkha-mandapa And in front of the 
Tnkutti-BaUi-mukha-miindiipa and the Vardhamdna-tnukha-mandapa and attached to them 
is a pillared hall (kalydna-mandapa) (pi. ii, 12) which we shall call the SaiigUa-mandapa, a 
name by which it is referred to in one of the inscriptions (No. 7, see below, p. 57). 

VarJhamdna, Pushpadanta and Dharmadev't shrines. — A closed shrine in which the prin- 
cipal Tlrthahkara VardhamSna is installed, with the Vardhandno-ardhamandapa attached 
to it in front, is what appears to be the earliest part of the temple (pL ii, l). There appears 
to be nothing left of the original shrine, the present structure being built completely of 
brick and mortar. Its apsidal shape, coupled with the fact that no structural temple in 
South India is without a shrine over which the iiimdna arises, suggests that the earlier 

* •• 1t« florid architects™ »d. the conaiderable artistic beauty of tone of th« detail, notably of the sculptural in 
Ibe ctobtereJ coott which luno-tmti it, and of the colouring of the paintings which adorn the ceilin«s, lead to the 
nstawption. which is continued by various inscriptions on the walls, that it belong* to the period when the Chola 
power was at its icnitb altd extended even into Bengal, as well al o»tr the entire sooth and Tclingam and Kamila “ 
— p. lift. 
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shrine, presumably of sand stone, of which the Vardhamana-ardhamandapa is also built, may 
have fallen owing to dilapidation and that at a very late stage the present brick-work 
probably came into existence. According to the temple priest a base in granite, 
resembling the base of the present Vardhamana shrine, was prepared for this 
temple in a place about 12 miles, from Tiruparuttikunram. but for some unknown reason 
was not removed to the temple. It was lying there for many years, ever since the priest 
could remember (the priest is now 60 years of age), till very recently when it was 
removed to the Jaina temple at Karandai, about 12 miles from Tiruparuttikunram, a place 
that is said to have been the seat of the famous sage called Akajarika . 1 The other 
shrines stand, as narrated above, one on cither side of the Vardhamana shrine, one for 
Pushpadanta, also called Suvidkinatha, the ninth Tlrthankara, to the right (pi. ii, 2 ), 
and the other for DharmadevI, also called Ariibika, the YakshI of Ncminatha, the twenty- 
second Tlrthankara * to the left (pi. ii, 3>- The fact that the deities to whom these two 
shrines are dedicated have nothing to do with Vardhamana, who is the principal 
Tlrthankara of the temple, and that the shrines themselves seem to have been designed 
so that they might be crowded into the spaces on either side of the Vardhamana shrine 
suggest for them a later date than that of this shrine. 

It may be suggested that the original Vardhamana shrine was located within the 
VardhamilHa-ardhanumdapii now attached to it. Rut there is evidence which indicates 
that this was not so. At the point where the present Vardhamana shrine joins the west- 
ern wall of its ardhatnattdapu, the upper moulding of the outer side of this wall hears on 
each side of the shrine a projection, which clearly proves that eithera niche or an opening 
originally existed between them. That it was an opening and not only a niche is shown 
by the moulding on the plinth. This is obscured on the southern side by the overlapping 
brick moulding of the shrine itself, but can be seen on the northern, where it shows a 
precisely similar projection. 

Thus it would appear that there was an opening on the west wall of the ardha • 
tnivtdapa in front of the present shrine of Vardhamana. The shrines of Vardhamana and 
Pushpadanta are both apsidal, that of Pushpadanta (pi. ii, 2 ) being smaller than that of 
Vardhamana. As proof of frequent interference with these shrines till very recently by 
way of repairs it may be noted that a little part of the southern wall of the brick shrine 
of Pushpadanta is built of irregular granite pieces loosely laid. 

The shrine dedicated to DharmadevT, the YakshI of NeminStha (pi. ii, 3), is 
situated on the south of the Vardhamana shrine and is totally different from the other 
two shrines in that it is very small and square instead of being apsidal. According to 
local traditions the image of DharmadevT appears to have been introduced into the temple, 
according to one version, in the thirteenth century A.D. from the Kflmakshr temple at 
Conjeevaram, and according to another in the ninth century A.D., soon after Sarikara- 
charya established the KdmaJufi-pitha in the Kamakshl temple, both versions regarding 
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KamakshI temple as having originally been a Jaina shrine dedicated to Dharmadcvr, the 
Yaksht of Neminatha. The veracity of these two versions is much disputable as the 
traditions themselves are of late origin, probably two centuries old. These traditions 
clearly suggest that the image of Dharmadevt was a late acquisition to the Vardhamana 
temple. Little care seems to have been bestowed upon the small shrine in which this 
image is housed nor have any of the adjoining shrines been used as its model. Like 
them, however, it is of brick. It has been joined to the Vardhaw/bta-ttrdhtimaudtipa by 
making a very narrow opening in its west wall. 

While the images of Vardhamina and Pushpadanta are of wood, huge and coloured 
and are seated on pedestals in the paryahka attitude, i.r., cross-legged, with the hands 
placed one over the other (the right over the left), the image of Dhurmadev! is small, of 
granite and is standing on a padmdsann in the tribhungu pose, ix , with three bends in the 
body. She is shown with two hands, the right holding a blue water-lily (nVittpttlti) anil 
the left hanging down ‘'like the tail of a cow." 1 Behind her legs a lion can be seen 
and on the padmdsanu, on which she is standing, are carved in relief her two sons and an 
attendant woman.' 

Vardhumdm-ardhamandapa (pi. ii, 4). — The ardltomundupn is a hall, practically dark, 
for light can pass in only through a door-way on the eastern wall of the hall facing the 
main shrine and through small windows, one on either side of the door, which hardly let 
in any light, being of pierced stone with a design composed of two intertwining creepers. 
It contains three rows of six pillars each, all of them in a simple style that originated in 
the early Chola period and is still in use (pi. i-B, 3). Two of these pillars are partly 
hidden by the walls of the Pushpadanta shrine, the front of which actually extends 
forwards into the ardhamandapa. 

The outside of the north wall of the ardhnmmdapa which is visible from the proces- 
sional path, is of granite in the region of its plinth and of sandstone above, as in the 
adjoining Chandraprabha temple, except the lowest layer of stone near the top moulding 
of the plinth, which is of granite. Four pilasters of the Chola type (pi. i-B, 4) are 
found on this wall. They support two lintels, one plain and the other curved, one above 
the other. Over this is the eaves (kodungai) fitted with granite slabs designed as 
drooping lotus-petals. Above this is the terrace. 

The eastern wall of this ardhnmcmdapa is just like the northern wall described above. 
Granite continues for the plinth and the lowest layer of the wall above it, but diminishes 
in the case of the latter as we proceed south. There are six pilasters on this wall (pi. i-B, 
4), of which the one in the northern corner is common to this and the northern walls. 
Between the middle pair of pilasters is the entrance to the ardhamandapa. This door-way 
is decorated with a lotus petal moulding above and on either side, supported by a single 
snake-hood ornament ( ndga-bandha ) issuing from a low pedestal. This design is also 

* C/. pi XXXll. fig, 5 , telt a*, pp. 157-160. 
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found on the door-ways of the Trikuta-Basti, MunivAsa and the store room which will be 
dealt with subsequently. It appears to have been in general use at the time of Kulot- 
tunga III and Rljaraja III*. A pilaster on the southern corner of the wall carries a 
projecting t.hola corbel such as we find in the various structures of the temple, suggesting 
that the wall originally took a turn to the west there. The two windows already noticed 
have been subsequently interpolated in the eastern wall, one facing the Pushpadanta 
and the other the DharmadevT shrines. The later age of the latter shrines warrants a 
similar later date to these windows, for they were intended to show the deities in these 
two shrines to the faithful that could not get admission into the ardhamandapa and 
had therefore to satisfy themselves by looking from outside, as non-Jainas and Europ- 
eans desiring to see the deities have to do to-day. The lintels of this wall are two, 
one plain and the other above it with the lotus petal double curve so frequently found 
in temples of this and later dates, a motif which is also found on the lintels of the 
verandas and the Trikuta-Basti shrines to be described subsequently (see bdoit', pp. 23-26). 

The southern wall of the ardhamandapa is similar to the north wall with the differ- 
ence that the lower layer of the wall above the granite plinth is of sandstone like the 
rest of the wall above. Only three pilasters can be seen on it, the fourth being hidden 
by the wall of an adjoining shnne dedicated to VasupQjya, included in the structure 
called Trikuta-Basti. Even these three are partially hidden by the pillars of the Trikufa- 
Hasti -ardhamandapa, one of which has its top broken. On the lintels of this wall, where 
the wall of the Vasupdjya shrine covers it, a few lines of an inscription to be assigned to 
Kulottunga I (No. 5, see hdmv, pp. 52-54). are visible, a copy of the hidden part of which is 
found on granite lintels of the Trikuta-Basti shrines. Below these lines and reaching up 
to the plinth, the first and the second mouldings of which alone arc visible, are two inscrip- 
tions dated in the reign of Vikrama Chola (No. 6. see bdtnv. pp. 54-57), several lines 
of which arc now hidden by the VasupQjya shrine wall. These two inscriptions are dated 
in Vikrama Chola's reign, one in his thirteenth year and the oilier in his seventeenth year. 
The former corresponds to II31 A.D., and the latter to 1135 A.D. (sec No. 6, p. 57) and both 
record grants and sales during the reign of the said king for the benefir of the temple- 
These two and the inscription of Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A.D.), the father of Vikrama 
Chola, were originally incised on the southern wall of the Vardhamdna-ardhamandapa 
when there was neither the Trikuta-Basti nor its ardhamandapa to hide them from view. 
Here it has to be remarked that almost all the inscriptions in this temple arc incised in 
prominent places, the idea being that the public should be able to see them, so that those 
benefited by them might receive their dues without any question. Thus the temple 
walls and other parts that show these inscriptions functioned as registration documents. 
The utmost care would therefore be taken by those that made additions to the temples 
to sec that no inscriptions were removed or hidden. When this was however unavoidable 
it was customary to take copies of them*. This practice was evidently widespread in 
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South India, instances being known at Tiruvallam, Tindivanam, Tirupati, Tirukurralam, 
TirumalapSdi, Kudumiyamalai and elsewhere. 

The earliest inscriptions in the temple are the three already referred to, w's~, one in 
the forty-sixth regnal year of Kulottuhga I (l 1 16 A D.) and two dated in the reign of his 
son Vikrama Choia (l 1 18-II 36 A.D.). All these three were originally inscribed on the 
southern wall of the VarJ/unnjiui-ardliJWiandnp/i. The existence here of Kulottuhga ’s 
inscription of the forty-sixth year of his reign proves that the Vardhamana-tirdhameindapa 
was earlier than this date (i.e., I Il 6 A.D.), but how much earlier we cannot definitely say. 

Kulottunga I appears to have developed a tolerant outlook on alien faiths', and 
many of his inscriptions dated in the early years of his reign arc found in Conjcevaram*, 
in temples there that arc only a couple of miles from Tiruparuttikunfam. His first 
known inscription in this temple being dated as late as the forty-sixth year of his long 
reign which lasted for fifty years (I070-I 1 20 A.D.), therefore suggests that probably till 
about then there was no temple here apart from the Paltava temple which has the inscrip- 
tions of KAjendra Choia I (1012-1044 A.D.). The Vardhamana shrine probably came into 
existence between the reigns of Rajendra Choia I (1012-IO44 A.D.) and Kulottuhga 1 
(1070-1120 A. D.), for we cannot conceive of a Choia temple without a definite shrine. 
But the Vardhamana-tird/uiiiiandapa, on the wall of which these inscriptions are found, 
must be assigned to the reign of Kulottuhga I. It has therefore to be inferred that the 
starting point in the history of the existing structures of this temple is little if any earlier 
than the forty-sixth regnal year (i 1 16 A.D.) of Kulottuhga I. 

The visibility of these inscriptions has been affected, as already pointed out, owing 
to later additions made to the original structure. "Later copies of them have therefore 
hcen made on separate granite slabs and inserted elsewhere. In certain cases, as we 
shall see presently, it has also resulted in the misplacing of these inscribed slabs (see 
Mini', pp. 51. 52. 60 & 61. Nos. 4 and 20). The earlier part of Kulottuhga's record has 
therefore been incised on granite lintels that have been inserted in front of the three 
shrines that constitute the Trtkiifn-Basti, while a copy of the earlier record of Vikrama 
Choia (dated H3lA.D.)has been incised on the beams of the veranda ( mukhamundapa ) 
attached to the Vardhamdna-ardhamandapa so that they would still be prominently shown. 
Here there is another point of interest to be noted. Inscription No. 4 (pp. 51-2) which is 
the copy of Vikrama Chola’s inscription found on the veranda beams, embodies only one 
inscription of Vikrama Choia, the one dated in his thirteenth regnal year, the other one, 
which is small consisting of 6 lines, dated in his seventeenth regnal year, being omitted. 
The former is a long one and the more important of the two, and it may be inferred that 
the latter was probably considered not worth copying. Kulottunga's inscription was put 
on the lintels within the Trikifa-B/u/i, doubtless because the latter part of the inscription 
remained exposed at about the level of these lintels on its northern wall, which is also 
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the southern wall of the Vardhamdua-areUiamandapa. Light falls to-day on these lintels 
when the Trikuta-Basti-urdhamundopa door is open so that the inscription is readily seen. 

Vardhamdua-mukhamandapa {pi. ii, 6). — This is a pial-lilce veranda. 8' 5* wide, and 
is attached to the Vardha mdna-ardhamandapa in front. It extends along the latter’s entire 
length, which is 40’. Its base (adhiffh&nam) bears mouldings of the form that came into 
general use about 1200 A.D„ and an inscription found on it (No. 3, p. SO) which is dated 
in the twenty-first regnal year of Kulottunga III enables us to assign the veranda to the 
period of the later Cholas (1070 1250 A.D.). The ceiling of this veranda which bears 
some paintings, now badly damaged' rests, on its western side, on the eastern wall of the 
VtirdhiwtjNa-ardhiiHiandapa, and on its eastern side, on beams supported by a row of 
pillars- These pillars are like those in the Vardhawdna-urdhamandaptt (pi. i-B, 3). 
The length of the elevated base of the veranda seems originally to have been less than 
the length of the eastern wall of the Vardhameua-ardkamandupa . The veranda is 
approached by two (lights of steps attached to its base, one towards its northern end and 
the other its southern end, both facing east. The northern one is flanked by a pair of 
Sumf-Yd/i heads, the other by an clcphanl balustrade. On examination it becomes clear 
that the present position of the steps is different from what it was originally. The 
structure of the floor of the veranda at either end reveals that originally the steps led 
up to It there. They have evidently been removed to their present positions when 
alterations were made to the veranda to suit later constructions in the temple, such as 
for instance the Saitgita-mandapa in front of the wukha -tuondapa- At the same time the 
veranda was extended by about 4' by filling up the places they bad occupied, rather 
carelessly, the arrangement of the slabs found in these spaces betraying the original 
position of the steps. Though both ends have been filled up, the comer of the original 
northern end of the base still hears a lion’s head projecting parallel to the wall of the 
ardhamandapa and at a distance from it that exactly agrees with that of the steps. At 
the southern end there was evidently another such lion's head, but it is now broken. An 
attempt has been made to continue on the new southward extension of the base the 
ornamentation found on the original base. But the change from the original to the 
later and inferior work is very clear, especially in the carving of the frieze of lions' 
heads. Another point to be noted is that an inscription of the Vijayanagara king 
Krishnadcvarilya dated $*ka 1439 * (1517 A.D.) commences on this extension while that of 
Kulottunga III (No. 3, p. 50) commences only on the old base. This supports the suggestion 
that the shifting of the steps took place between the reigns of Kulottunga III (1178 1216 
A.D.) and Krishnadevaraya (1517 A.D ), probably as suggested below (p. 2 7) in 1387-88 A.D. 
when the Saiigita-mandapa was built. In its present form the northern end of this veranda 
is closed by a wall which must also have been built not iatcr than the time of the con- 
struction of the Sangita-mandiifxi, as some of the beams of the latter rest upon it. The 
inner side of this wall contains a niche within which a Mipifha is placed with an 
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inscription on its lintel \ containing a verse in praise of Mallishcna Vflmana, one of the five 
sages that lived in the village, 1 to whom th ebalipitha was dedicated. On a hrick elevation 
below this niche, is placed another balipitha which is intended for Pushpascna, a disciple 
of Mallisheqa.* During the construction of the Sangita-mandapa two slabs from the upper 
parts of the veranda were also shifted without much attention being paid to the inscrip- 
tions found on them. One of them which must evidently at first have formed the cross- 
beam supporting the roof at the northern end of the original veranda has been turned 
through an angle of 90 " about its eastern (outer) end, so as to fill the space between the 
end of the original architrave and the extension of the original northern wall of the 
shrine. Several letters on this beam forming part of inscription No. 4 (pp. 51-52) are partly 
hidden by this extension wall. Another slab thus interfered with faces the Vardhamana 
shrine. It has some letters which run in continuation of inscription No. 4 found on the 
other slabs. While all these contain the letters on their inner sides this slab alone shows 
them on its outer side, i.e., the side that faces the Sangita-mandapa, for which reason it can 
be said to prove that alterations were made in the veranda during the construction of 
the Sangita-mandapa. 

Two inscriptions situated in this veranda, both dated in the reign of Kulottunga III, 
one dated in his twenty-first regnal year (l 199 A.D.) and engraved on the lowest moulding 
of the base in front (No. 3, pp. 50-51) and the other dated in his twenty-second regnal year 
and found on the architrave of the outer side of the veranda and on the eastern wall of the 
Vardhamana-ardhamandapa (No. 4) show that the veranda was already in existence at that 
time. The fact that the latter speaks of the erection at that time of the Trikufa-Basti, but 
that no mention is made in either of the inscriptions of the erection of this veranda seem 
clearly to indicate that the veranda was not then new. The latter inscription is a copy of 
one of the two inscriptions of Vikrama Chola, dated in bis thirteenth regnal year (No. 6), 
which had to be shown in a prominent place as the Tnkuta-Basti-mandapa which was con- 
templated was likely to hide it from view. This inscription is dated in the twenty-second 
regnal year of Kulottunga III and is important for two reasons ; in the first place it speaks 
of the construction of the Trikitta-Basti-ardhamandapa as falling in 1200 A.D. ; and in the 
second place it fails to add the name Karuvilr in the praiasli of the king. As Kulottunga III 
captured KaruvQr in 1200 A.D. and included its conquest in the glorification part of his 
inscriptions subsequent to this event, the failure to mention it here signifies that this 
inscription is prior to that conquest. 

Two other inscriptions, of less importance, are also incised on the eastern wall of the 
Vardhamana-ardhamandapa and ought to be referred as located in the Mukha-mandupa 
(Nos. 20 and 21, pp. 60-61). They are both of the time of Rajaraja III, the successor of 
Kulottunga 111 who ruled between 1216-1246 A.D., one of them being dated in the seventh 
regnal year of the king (1223 A.D.). These two inscriptions were no doubt engraved on 
the wall of the VardhamOna-ardhamandapa eastern wall a3 there was no room for them 
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elsewhere, and could more conveniently have been placed on the extension of the 
veranda in front of the Trikuta-Basti if such had existed when they were cut. 

Tnkufa-Basti (pi. ii, 7 , 8 and y). — As narrated above the name Trikuta-Basti meaning 
the “ three-peaked residence (‘ Basti ’ from the 5anskrit * Vasatt ’—residence) " is given to 
the group of three or to speak more correctly of two shrines adjoining the VardhamSna 
shrine and to the south of it. 

A clear idea of these shrines can be obtained from the back of the temple, if we stand 
on the processional path behind them. The shrines themselves arc only two and are simi- 
larly designed. Both arc square, their western (back) walls projecting beyond the level of 
the VardhamSnu and Pushpadanta shrines. The shrine on the proper right is dedicated 
to Padmaprabha, the sixth Tlrthahkara and the shrine on the proper left to VflsupOjya, the 
twelfth Tlrthankara. While that of Padmaprabha is completely of brick with a plinth of 
plain mouldings, that of VlsupQjya is of brick above but with a plinth of granite below 
consisting of the usual Chola mouldings. The uppermost of these is supported by a row 
of couchant lions and in the sunk band below it there arc panels still further sunk, three 
on each side, and one in the centre of the hack wall. The wall between these two shrines is 
of brick and encloses a small chamber in which PlrSvanUlha, the twenty-third Tlrthahkara 
is installed, without even a lumana above it. As already pointed out 1 , the lintels of these 
shrines bear a copy of the earliest inscription in the temple, tx , that of the forty-sixth regnal 
year of Kulottunga l, the greater part of which was hidden from view when the VasupQjya 
shrine was erected. At that time the lintels must have been very conspicuous as there 
was only a small detached mattdupa in front of them (see No- 4 . PP- 5l~5 2 ). The date of 
the shrines can be determined by a reference to inscription No. 4 , which speaks of the 
demolition of an older mafdafa to the south of the Vardhamlna block to give room lor 
the present Trikuta-Basti-ardhamandapa. The higher level of these shrines (higher than 
that of the adjoining VardhanUna shrine by \ was presumably taken from that of the 
older mandapa just mentioned. It is well known that the level of a mandapa in a temple 
is always higher than that of the shrine. Thus the old level of the tuandapa was preserv- 
ed by the Trikuta-Itasti shrines and transmitted to the new and consequently later ardhu- 
nuintpipa. 

The three shrines which are accessible from within the Trikufa’Basn-arJhatnafidnpa 
show clear traces of joints where the roof of the latter rests on the lintels of the former. 
The temple authorities have filled up the cracks that show at the joints with thick 
coatings of chunam, but they are not sufficient to hide the cracks and are easily remov- 
able, though I did not venture to do so as I was reminded by the temple priest that I should 
make good the loss that the temple would sustain thereby, by undertaking to fill the 
joints with chunam. 

It is likely that when the three shrines were built some of the slabs that were origi- 
nally in the southern wall of the Vardharndna-ardhimufuiapa were removed lest they should 
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get hidden by the new construction, or, more probably, that a copy of the said inscription, 
in so far as it was likely to be hidden from view, was taken on different slabs which 
were inserted in front of the three shrines in the places where we find them to-day. 

Thus it would appear that the Trikvfa-Basti shrines have been erected a little earlier 
than the present Trikuta-Basti-ardhamandapa, »>.. earlier than 1200 A.D.. the date arrived 
at for the latter from a study of inscription No. 4. 

Trikuta-Basti-ardhamandapa (pi. ii, 10). — The ardhamandapa in front of these shrines, 
which as already noted replaced, according to inscription No. 4. an earlier matfjapti on 
the same site has three rows of four pillars each, eleven pillars resembling those of the 
Vardkamdntt-ardh am an da pa (pi. i-B, 3) and the twelfth which is near the entrance of this 
ardhamandapa showing different workmanship as indicated in fig. 6 of pi. i-B. It may be 
that the original pillar was replaced at sometime later by the present one. The ground 
level of this ardhamandapa is higher by 9' than that of the VardhmHdnn-ardhumatfdupa. 
Some of the pillars on its northern end touch the southern wall of the adjoining ardha- 
mandapa and hide the inscriptions on it. The southern wall bears a granite window con- 
sisting of five square holes laid on a square, four holes for the comers and Lhc fifth laid 
in the centre. The eastern wall which is a continuation of that of the V or dhatndna -ard lut- 
mmdapa, where the entrance is located, has two windows, one big with twisted-knot 
design and the other small, designed like a square with nine holes in it. At the top of 
the former arc two medallions formed by intertwining creepers in which are seated two 
sages, one in each. Both are in meditation and face each other. They are seated in the 
virdsana pose, the one on the left with his left leg placed on his right, and the one on the 
right with his right leg placed on his left. The former has a book placed on a book- 
rack by his left side and a peacock’s feather by his right. The latter has only the 
peacock’s feather on his left side. They arc believed to be the two sages, Mallishcqa 
and his disciple Pushpascna. But it is more probable they arc Chandraklrti and his 
disciple Anantavlrya VHmana, two other earlier sages that flourished in the village, as 
the wall in which the window showing these two sages is located seems to have come 
into existence in the time of Kulotturiga III (1200 A.D.). The former sages are, as we 
shall see presently, persons of the fourteenth century A.D. 1 

The central space in the Trikuta-Basti-ardhamandupa is enclosed by four pillars, as Is 
also the case in the Vardhamdna-ardhamandapa, and is elevated a little by 4' (pi. ii, 5) 
probably for placing utsava-vigrahas as is the custom in Hindu temples, for the purpose of 
decorating them during temple festivals, before they are carried in procession. The 
temple priest however informed me that this elevation in both the ardhamamlupas was for 
“ kalaia arch ana,” i.e., for keeping vessels full of water and for bathing the images with 
it after sanctifying it by the chantings of mantras, etc. 

Trikuta-Basti- m nkhamandapa (pi. ii, 11). — A veranda similar to the Vardhamdna- 
mukhamandapa but measuring 20' 4" x 8' io" and running continuously with it, but 
not so long, is attached to the above ardhamandapa. Its base, unlike the adjoining 
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one, is plain and also a little higher. While the builders took care to see that 
at least the ceiling of the veranda was on a level with that of the Vt trdhumdna- 
tnukhamandupu, they paid no such attention to the base which in workmanship is 
quite different front its neighbour. The steps were probably placed at the southern 
end of the extension where we find them to-day. These steps arc flanked by a 
pair of elephants' trunks. On the eastern wall of the Trikuta-Basti ardhamandapa can be 
seen three pilasters (pi. i-B, 4) of the type occurring in the Vardha>n,lm}-ardhamand<xpa 
wall, one on either side of the entrance and the third further to the north. The latter two 
support corbels of the Chola type (pi. i-B. 3) that project outwards. The purpose of one 
corbel on the left of the doorway is to support a cross-beam that marks the southern end 
of the veranda. But the purpose of the other on the right of the door- way is not clear, 
as it is supporting no beam, unless it has been inserted to match the corbel on the other 
side of the doorway. The base is of plain workmanship and the top of its northern end 
is laid over the Vardtuimdnti-v cranda. This, coupled with the absence of any inscription 
on this veranda, suggests a later date for this veranda. Also the change in level and 
in design seems to show that it was later than Kulottunga III, though perhaps by a few 
years only, as its pillars are just like those of the adjoining veranda, of which it is only 
a continuation. The location of all the inscriptions elsewhere, even including those of 
Rajaraja 111 (1 2 16-1246 A.D.) proves beyond any doubt that this veranda must have come 
into existence tome time later than 1234 A.D. (the date of inscription No. l) but before 
1387-88 A.D.. the date of the construction of the Sangitihmnndupa. as some of the beams of 
the latter arc laid over the former. The ceiling contains paintings illustrating the s-ama- 
vasaraMa of VardhamSna, the twenty-fourth Tlrthankara 1 . 

Sahglla-miunlapd (pi. ii, 12).— Part of the courtyard in front of the Vardhanutua and 
Trikuta-Basti-mukkanuatifapas is now occupied by a pillared hatl or m indupu that has been 
built on to the verandas. Its ceiling is higher than theirs and bears the majority of the 
temple paintings described below (pp. 64-124, 133— 1 57. 161-164). It rests on three 
rows of eight pillars each, while its western and south-eastern sides rest on plain 
granite slabs laid vertically upon Chola structures, the former on the 1'ardham.lna 
and Trikutti-Biisti-mukliiiMunJiipiu and the latter on a Chola veranda in front of a 
store room on the south-east. This maittfapa is not only higher than the Chola 
verandas hut also larger, measuring 6l‘ ‘>"*26' 4* in plan and extending the entire 
length of the Vurdham&M and Trikutu-B<isli-mukluimnndapus. The pillars arc all in 
early Vij&yanagara style (pi. ii-B, 7) and lack the elaborateness and intricacy of 
detail of ornamentation that characterise later Vijayanagara style, as for instance in 
the Kalydna-mivtdapas of Vellore and the Varadarlja temple at Conjeevaram. Their 
bases are all cubical in section showing carvings such as lions, plants, creepers, 
twisting snakes, knots, dancing girls, dwarfish yakshas playingon musical instruments like 
the drum, flute and the conch, dt’dropdiakju or door-keepers, monkey with fruit in hand, 
etc. Above each corner of these bases a motif resembling a cobra's hood is designed, the 
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area occupied by it being known as ndgabandka. This motif is however absent in two 
pillars, one of which, the sixth from the north in the innermost (western) row, shows 
dwarfish yakshas blowing the conch and the other, on the extreme north-east corner, 
squatting lions, in the place of the n^/i-designs. Above these n&gabandhas the pillars are 
sixteen-fluted except in the case of the one on the extreme north-cast comer which is twenty- 
four fluted (p|, ii-B, 9 ) ; they bear no carvings till they reach the capital except for a band 
or bands on some of them. Seven bear three bands, six two bands, five one band, and five 
others are without bands. The one twenty-four-fluted pillar however, has seven bands. 
The capitals are square in section. On two sides of each are carvings in a circular area in 
which the royal hariisa and the conventional lotus often occur. The capitals of two pillars 
alone show different carvings. On one, the fourth from the north in the middle row, is a 
Ttrthankara seated facing the Vardhamana shrine, thereby proving that the latter shrine 
is the most important part in the temple. On the other, the fifth from the north in the 
outermost row. a warrior is shown as engaged in a deadly struggle with a lion. The 
other two sides of each capital bear corbels in the form of lotus flowers from out of which 
issues a motif representing the seed-vessel, a very popular design with which most Indians 
arc familiar, as this is found in almost all temples in South India that date from Vijaya- 
nagara times. In later times it developed into a plantain flower. 

The pillar on the southern corner in the middle row has been placed on the Chola 
veranda (pi. ii, 14) in front of the store-room and its corbel is not finished like the rest as 
it has to go over the lintel of the veranda. This pillar touches the Chola pillar at the 
corner of the veranda and shows creeper-designs on its inner side or the side facing the 
m andnpa. Yet another pillar, parallel to this, the eighth of the third row from the north, is 
placed on the same Chola veranda and shows so much of Chola work in it that it has to 
be likened to the other Chola pillars in the temple. Possibly one of the earlier pillars of 
the veranda was utilized for supporting the Vijayanagara mandapa, without any of its 
Chola details being interfered with. This pillar supports the lintel of the veranda which 
in turn supports the beam of the mandapa. 

The pillar on the north-cast corner (pi. i-B, 9) bears a portrait of the donor of the 
mandapa, and has evidently been singled out for special treatment. As already mentioned 
it has squatting lions in place of ndgabandhas, being one of two pillars in which the latter 
conventional ornaments are replaced by something else. It is the only pillar that has 
seven bands above the base and twenty-four flutings. Of these (lutings the central four 
facing the four cardinal points bear a well executed creeper-design. On the base, four 
human figures are carved, one on each side, standing over a moulding showing at each 
end a kwiu or window-ornament surmounted by a lion’s head as occurs also in th c go pur a 
of the temple. The side that faces north contains the carving of a woman standing in 
the tribhakga pose, naked above the waist and holding in her right hand a fly-whisk 
Uhamara), the tail of which can be seen on the right, while her left hand is hanging 
loosely (Icimba-hasta) like the “tail of a cow.” Kundaias adorn her ears; and her hair 
(which is sumptuous) is secured in a side-knot known as kondai and is thrown a little 
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to the right. The side facing east, shows a similar woman but holding in her right hand 
a lotus and placing her left on the hip in a pose known as “ katyavalariibita ”, The side 
facing south also shows a woman, but this figure is totally different from the other two 
being larger and more elaborately decorated and better executed. 

She stands like the other*. Her right hand hangs down loosely while her left is 
bent, as in the case of women carrying water-vessels on their waists, and holds between 
the elbow and the waist a vase with a blue water-lily inserted in it — the vase of plenty and 
auspiciousness in Jaina as well as in Hindu iconography. Her hair is also secured in the 
“ kondai ” knot and is thrown to the right. She is naked above the waist. Among the 
ornaments with which she is bedecked mention may be made of patra-kunJa'ns (rather 
big) in the ears, necklaces, armlets, wristlets and anklets, the last-mentioned resembling 
those worn to-day by the women of the Telugu country, especially in Godavari and Kistna 
districts. Curiously enough she has a ynjkopavlm, the Brahmanical sacred thread. While 
she cannot be taken to represent any goddess known to the Jaina there is nothing 
preventing us from surmising that a portrait was intended. If so we can perhaps associate 
her with the household of lrugappa, whose portrait on the adjoining side we shall examine 
presently. The yajnopuvita perhaps indicates that the woman was of Brahmanic origin. 
(The present day Jainas have somehow adopted the yujnopm’ita.) 

The side facing west and consequently the shrine, shows in relief the figure of a man 
of about the same sire as that of the woman just described. He is believed to be the 
builder of the Sahg'iUi-maHdapa (pi. v, I). This local tradition is corroborated by an 
inscription (No. 7, sec Mow, p. 57) found on the ceiling of the Sahgita-mtmdapn which 
records that lrugappa, a general and minister of Bukka Raya II built the mandaftt in the 
year Pardbhava (1387-88 A.D.) at the instance of his preceptor Pushpasena and also 
paved the flooring around with granite. It is Slid in this inscription that this mondapa 
was intended for holding musical concerts, etc., in it, for which reason it has acquired the 
name " Sangita-maptjapa " or the " music-hall.” 

The lrugappa referred to in this inscription can be definitely identified with the 
Iruga or lrugappa referred to in an inscription on a lamp-pillar in front of a Jaina temple 
dedicated to KunthunStha, the seventeenth Tlrthahkara, at the city of Vijayanagara,' for 
both the inscriptions tell us that he was the son of Chaicha or Chairhapa (the Vaichaya 
of our inscription), the hereditary minister and general of Harihara II. The Vijaya- 
nagara inscription further states that Iruga built that temple in Jsaka 1307(1385 A.D.),/.*., 
only two years before he constructed the “ Sariglta-mandapa " at Tiruparutukunfam. 

Another inscription fNo. 8 . see Mow, pp. 57-58). partlv in Grantha and partly in Tamil 
helps to show under which king of Vijayanagara lrugappa was a general and minister. 
In it he is said to have made the grant of the village of Mahendra manga lam in the divi- 
sion of MflvaqijOr to the temple in the year Punduhhi (1382 A.D.) for the merit of his 
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suzerain, Biikka Raja, the son of Arihara Raja or Harihara. The Bukka Raja that is 
referred to is Bukka II, the son and successor of Harihara IL It is known from other 
records that Bukka II ruled between 1377-1404 A.D. 

While local tradition dearly associates this figure with the person that built the 
mtwdttpn, vis., Irugappa, other factors point towards the correctness of such a tradition- 
A study of the mandafws and the gopuras that arose in the time of the Vijayanagara kings 
brings into relief the custom then prevailing to show the figures of the builders or donors 
in some part of the constructions themselves, preferably on the bases of pillars. In some 
mundapas these figures arc shown in a prominent place and in others in places that will 
not catch the eye of the casual visitor. The reason for such a representation is not far to 
seek. It only reflects the mentality of the builders or the donors, reserve on the part of 
the unostentatious and a love to win the approbation of the world on the part of the vain. 
The figure of Irugappa stands in a prominent place and catches the eye of the visitor 
easily. The general deportment of the figure and its features mark it out as that of the 
person indicated in the tradition. To understand the features of the figure it is nccossary 
to know the history of the person portrayed. 

He was a staunch Jaina and was serving Bukka II, in the capacity of a minister and 
a generalissimo, a vocation that was his legacy, his father Vaicha or Chaichapa having 
held similar office under Harihara IL It appears that he won for his lord several battles, 
the victory in which only made the transitorincss of life, wealth and pleasure too glaring 
to him. Highly impressive and a lover of art and letters that he was 1 , the day came 
too soon for his renunciation which was impending. And at Tiruparuttikupram, Jina- 
Kafichr as it was then known, the yearning soul discovered its mentor in the person of 
sage Pushpasena about whom we shall speak later (pp. 44-45). The sincerity of the sage 
and his asceticism won Irugappa over to him so much so that Irugappa vowed to serve the 
sage in any manner that he commanded. From then the general appears to have discard- 
ed the sword and devoted himself solely to service and deeds that were calculated to 
bring him virtue ( punya ) and secure for him liberation (mok.ihu). Among the deeds mention 
may be made of building of temples* or parts of them, as for instance the mundapn in the 
present case. 

The figure shown here represents just such a person. Its spirit is one of extreme 
devotion, humility, asceticism, self-sacrifice and eagerness to be at the service of huma- 
nity, a precept for which Jainism is remarkable. The hair on the head is secured in 
a knot and the knot is thrown on the left side of the figure. In the manner of securing 
the hair it is suggested by the tips standing erect that locks of unbraided hair which 
characterise a sage or ascetic are intended. A beard and moustache are present. The 
hands are held in the aSjali pose against the breast, a pose of devotion, humility, and 
worship. The under-garment which is tied in the kachchn fashion, as is done in South India 
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to-day, extends only up to the knees being drawn up. There is nothing strange in this, for. 
to most South Indians the drawing up of the under garment indicates reverence or regard 
for the person in whose presence they stand. There is not a second garment here which 
is also significant, for a mode of showing respect to people that deserve it is to take the 
upper garment away, or tie it in the form of a sash over the under garment, leaving the 
breast bare. With this mode also most South Indians are familiar. Hence in the figure 
the upper garment is omitted, the under garment is drawn up and as if this was not 
enough to show the feelings of the person portrayed the hands are folded and drawn 
against the breast— a pose which stands in Indian iconography for humility and devotion. 
But the wrists arc provided with bangles. This is in great contrast to the other limbs of 
the figure where ornaments and other decorations arc conspicuous by their absence. 
What would be, therefore, the significance of the bangles? They only stand to indicate 
the status of the figure, which was that of an erstwhile man of the world in affluent 
conditions, who had become a disciple of sage Pushpasena by coming into contact with 
his superior spiritual force. This appears to be the only significance in such a rendering. 

The bangles also indicate that there can be no mistaking the person intended, for no 
mere sage or ordinary person can be shown with them. Thus it would appear that all 
safeguards were taken at the time of making the portrait to make the identity of the 
person clear. And tradition and the inscription* in the temple give his name as Irugappa. 

The SttHgilti numdapa has the curved caves t.kodungai) which is found on all the Other 
parts of the temple also. But on its north-east corner, a number of lotus petals, placed 
one above the other, is designed indicating that the whole is modelled on the lotus petal. 
All the pillars of the SangiUt-mtindapu bear traces of recent colouring. 

At the northern end of this mandapa, just where its beams rest on the Vardhamdna- veran- 
da is a pillar, plain with the usual sixteen flutings but supporting a Chola corbel which 
stands as a clear proof to-day of the shiftings and alterations made in the Vardhamdua- 
veranda, presumably at about the time of the construction of the Stingitn-iitandnpti. The 
mandapa continues to the south of the Tnku/a-bas/i-vcTandz till it reaches the cloister. 
The ceiling of this part of the uumdupu is higher than elsewhere and rests on the Trihuta- 
basii, its veranda, the store-room and its veranda and the cloister on the south. Only 
one pillar is found which, though resembling the other pillars in the Vijayanagara style, 
supports a Chola corbel and has three bands and a base cut from a separate stone. 

Round the temple there is the temple cloister interrupted at intervals by store- 
rooms, kitchen, etc- It is raised on the cast with its base like that of the Trikita-twti- 
veranda, with the usual Chola pillars (pi. i-B, 3) supporting lintels and curved caves 
(kodutigai). 

Gopura (pi. ii, 27 i pi- xxx, I). — The gopnra divides the cloister here into two as it 
is located in its centre. It (the gopnra) is of moderate dimensions (pi. xxx. 1) and is 
built of granite except the top tiers which are of stucco and brick. The base is of the 
Chola type with six mouldings, five rectangular and one octagonal on which arc found ins- 
criptions (Nos. 1 1 and 19, see Mow, pp. 58 and ho)- The sides of the gopura bear pilasters with 
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corbels of the Chola type (pi. i-B, 4) Hut with chamfered sides as is also the case w ith the 
Munivdsa, another part of the temple which we shall describe presently. The lintels 
support curved caves with four kudus or window-ornaments on each wide side. These kudus 
are of floral design surmounted by a lion's head as in the case of the pillar base containing 
the portrait of Irugappa. They are occupied each by a TTrthahkara seated in the 
paryahkcHlsana, t'.r., with legs crossed and hands placed on the lap, one over the other, the 
pose prescribed for meditation. Over the caves is a line of lions' heads with mane, ami at 
each end a projection shaped like a lion’s mouth. 

Over this rises a superstructure of brick which rises in three tiers. An inscription 
(No. 9, see Mozv, p. 58) on the inner side of the lintel of the gepura speaks of the construc- 
tion of this superstructure as due to the benevolence of the sage Pushpasena, the preceptor 
of Irugappa. 

It is unusual to find an ascetic-sage venturing on construction work which requires 
finance behind. But if it be remembered that it was the same sage that ordered Irugappa. 
his disciple, to build the Sangita-maifdapa, as the latter proclaims in inscription No. 7, it is 
only natural to suppose that the gopura also was financed by Irugappa and was probably 
huilt about the same time as the mandapa or a little later. It may however be asked why 
Irugappa, if he were really responsible for this construction, should be silent about his 
association in this work when one would expect him to proclaim his share just as he had 
done in inscription No. 7. To most Indians who can realize the import of Gurukula and 
Guruiishya-bhOwi or relationship between master and pupil the answer to this question is 
apparent. His reverence for his guru may have stood in the way of proclaiming himself 
as the author of the gopura — a course of action that could be expected of him, more so 
because he firmly believed as every ardent follower of the faith will do, that what all he 
did or achieved was at the bidding of his guru, the guide that was to lead him through 
and in whose hands his liberation {moksha) lay. His share in any work of merit would, in 
his opinion, pale before the superior spiritual force and merit of his mentor. Thus the 
devotee, a little vain at the outset, as proved by the personal touch in inscription No. 7, 
reveals himself here as a convert to humility, meekness, service and devotion and lays the 
humble work ’‘that he was destined to perform as a result of the blessings (prasddu) of 
his spiritual guide M at the feet of his master, at the same time proclaiming to the world in 
unmistakable terms that it was the work of his gnrn, who therefore deserved the praise, 
while his own share was little, he merely functioning as a machine set at work by the 
spiritual force of the guru . 

The Cloister (pi. ii, 14). — The cloister appears to have been interfered with and 
altered in the course of subsequent constructions in the temple. On the south-east 
corner it was altered to make room for the temple kitchen {modapulU) which shows four 
pillars of the Chola type placed in the middle enclosing a rectangular pit which serves 
to-day the purpose of a gutter, while above it the ceiling is open to allow smoke to 
escape (pi. ii, 26). When this alteration was effected we have been unable to ascertain. 
There is a veranda in front of the kitchen which is a continuation of the cloister. 
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1'he adjacent part is a store room for storing paddy, etc. (pl.ii, 15) huilt in the twentieth 
year (l2j6 A.D.) of the reign of Rajaraja III as proved by an inscription on its north wall 
(No. 2, see below, p. 50). It is noton a line with the wall of the kitchea but is drawn in by 
22.” The room thus enclosed has in its centre two Chola pillars, a half-cut Chola 
pillar on the west placed against the western wall of the room, and a Chola corbel, with- 
out its pillar, peeping out of the eastern wall of the room. The pillar of the last- 
mentioned corbel was probahly removed from its original place when the kitchen was 
added as the erection of a wall between the kitchen and the store room has made it 
unnecessary. On the sides of the doorway may be discerned the nagobandha with a 
string of lotus petals, also found on the Trikuta-basti and Vurdhamdmi-ardhamniuLipa 
doorways. This motif might therefore be taken to have come into existence in the later 
Chola period itself. A veranda is attached to this store room in front partially, leaving 
almost a third of its north wall to face the Suhgita-mandapa, the beams of which rest both 
on this wall and on the veranda. The level of the store room being elevated, the level 
of the veranda has been likewise elevated. The exposed side of the north wall of the 
store room contains two inscriptions, one above recording the construction of the store 
room itself (No. 2, see Mow, p. 50) and the other on its plinth (No. 8, see below, p. 57) 
which records the gift of a village by Irugappa. 

From the west wall of this store room the cloister runs due wesL It has become 
very low, almost approaching the ground level but slightly raised by 3', The com- 
pound wall bounds it on the sooth. On the south-west corner of the temple, where the 
cloister takes a turn to the north (/.*., running from south to north), is a Bmall shrine 
(pi. ii, 16) dedicated for Brahmadeva Yaksha (pi. v, 2), the Yaksha of Sltalanatha 
on a level elevated as near the gopura. The shrine has been walled up by brick work 
and is clearly of recent origin. The Yaksha has his v&kana, the elephant, below his 
pedestal. The iconography of this image is so exactly like that of the Hindu AiyanSr 
or SflsU' that one might easily take it to represent AiyanSr and not Brahmadeva if it were 
not for the fact that it is placed and worshipped In a Jaina temple. The cloister from 
cast to west has eaves ( kodungai ) of brick instead of granite. This presumably happened 
when the old one, which was probably of granite, fell and was renewed by the present 
brick one. 

The cloister now continues from the south to the north and is elevated as near the 
gopura (pi. ii, 14). except for a distance of about 30' in the middle (pi. ii, 13), where it is 
on a level with the cloister between the store room and the Brahmadeva shrine. Facing 
this low space, in the western wall of the compound that bounds it, there was once an 
entrance, 6' *3', now blocked, placed slightly, though not directly on a line with the 
Vardhamlna shnne, which opened into the huts and the fields behind the temple. While 
the Brahmadeva shrine bounds this part of the cloister at its southern comer, it has been 
converted into a room recently with brick to the right of the back entrance referred to 
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above for keeping the temple siimiins and viihauus. The eaves (koduugai) of iliis part of 
the cloister is bigger and of granite while it is of brick work to the left of the back 
entrance. Surely the brick eaves is a later work that had come in the place of older 
ones built of granite that had probably to be renewed. The rest of the temple, viz., the 
§anti-maKilupa, the MunivUsa, the SakgUa-mandapa, and the cloister on the east bear 
four granite eaves. 

^anti-matfdapa, (pi. ii, 19). — The cloister now runs from west to east and has been 
converted into a big elevated mandapa, 78' * 27' in area, now known as “ Sflnti-mandupa." 
It is here that the mahabhisheka or the grand bathing ceremony of the gods of the temple 
is held. Its western end has been elevated by 3' above the rest of the mandapa as the 
inuhdbhisheka ceremony was originally intended to be done there. The gods would be 
installed on the elevation while the priests attended to the baths with due ceremonies 
and the faithful witnessed them from the rest of the mandapa which has been said is 
lower in level. In the centre of the elevation referred to is a small shrine (pi. ii, 18), 
built of brick about 37 years ago, in the time of the present trustee’s father, in which a 
marble image of Rishabhadeva, the first Tlrthankara, obtained from Jaiporc is worshipped. 
The construction of this shrine was necessary in order to provide support for a small 
mandapa, also of brick-work, called the “ Janmabhisheka-maivJapa " built on the roof at 
about the same time. The latter was given then the name “ Janmabhisheka-mandapa ” 
as the Tlrtharikaras in the temple, whose life-stories were enacted during the temple 
festivals (ii/sowd were carried to this part and anointed with waters, the idea being that 
these Tlrtharikaras were undergoing the anointing ceremony that they underwent as 
soon as they were bom As they were carried by the dtvas to Mount Merit for the above- 
said ceremony, a higher place was required and consequently we get the present inantlapa 
on the roof. And the priests who perform the ceremony officiate for the dews. Access to 
this iHiuitptpa is by a flight of steps facing south, situated between the Sduti-mandapa and 
the building adjacent to it on the east which is called " Mumvasa ” or " the abode of 
sages." 

As the ceiling of the fiAnli-mandapo was shaky, especially at Us northern end (to the 
north of the present Rishabhadeva shrine) some support has been given recently by 
inserting two Chola corbels (pi. i-B, 3) and a Chola pillar with its corbel from some other 
part of the temple into the compound wall and placing over them three cross-beams, the 
other ends of which rest on Chola pillars (pi. i-B. 3 ), now hidden by the Rishabhadev* 
shrine. These pillars are visible from within the Rishahhadeva shrine. A similar 
thing has been done on the southern side of the shrine and three cross-beams are laid 
between the Chola pillars enclosed by tbe shrine and those forming the first row in the 
S&nti-manpipa. The shrine encloses therefore two rows of three pillars. Including these 
the Siinti-mantfopa should have had at the time it was erected three rows of ten pillars each, 
resembling those of the temple veranda (see pi. i-B, 3). The first row contains all 
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the ten, one of which, on the western corner, is partially hidden by the brick wall of the 
room in which the temple vahauus are housed. The middle row has three of its pillars 
enclosed in the Rishabhadeva shrine ; six of its pillars (4-9) can be seen, while the tenth 
on the extreme east shows only its corbel. This originally stood in a line with the tenth 
pillar of the first row, and was probably removed when the Munii'dsa was built, as the 
latter’s western wall made this pillar unnecessary. The third row is just like the middle 
row, with its tenth pillar showing its corbel from within the western wall of the Munhma. 
The tenth pillar of the first row is drawn nearer to the ninth of the same row as it stands 
at the corner of the Stinti-muiijapa, 

From an inscription found on the west wall of this nitmdopa which is also the compound 
wall (No. I, see below, pp. 49. 50). wc have to infer that this mandapa came into existence 
probably in the reign of Rajaraja III, for it is dated in the eighteenth year of the said king 
(1234 A D.). The position of this inscription on this wall is interesting. It is found on the 
second layer of stone from the bottom (»'.*., the ground level of the $anti-iuan<Uip<i), While 
there arc four more granite layers above it, not to speak of lintels and beams above, this is 
curiously incised so low, far below the cyc-levcl. This suggests that the original madi\ 
or compound wall was a low one and was probably raised to its present height and shape 
during the time of Alagiya Pallavan (see Mow, pp. 39, 47-8). The latter’s inscription 
speaking of the construction of the mud if (Xo. 12. see beieno, p. 58), is found on the outer 
side of the meidil and is placed sufficiently high so that it lends support to the above 
suggestion. Either the uiadtl was renewed or some more layers of stone were added on 
to it by Alagiya Pallavan. 

Muim'dsa (pi. ii, 21 and 22). — The Munivdsa or “the abode of the sages,” so named 
because it has five cells in a row opening towards the south, in which the souls of five 
sages that flourished in Tlrupanittikunfam are believed to live engaged in doing penance 
even to-day, is a long corridor adjacent to the SdMti-manfaipa, 54'x2l‘ in area. There is 
nothing in the construction of this part of the temple to suggest any great antiquity. 
Two of the cells are intended for Mallishcna and Pushpasena, sages that lived in the 
fourteenth century A.D.’ For these sages to get deified and worshipped in the Mnntvdsa 
along with the other three sages some years should be allowed after their demise. Thus 
arguing it seems likely that the Munivdsa may have been built sometime in the fifteenth 
century A.D. 

Though, according to local tradition, these five cells (pi. ii, 21) were intended for five 
sages, the central room contains stone images of Vardhamana (pi. iii, 2) and Par&va- 
natha, the former facing west and the latter south, while the other four are empty. The 
placing of these two images in a place where they arc inappropriate came about as 
follows:— In 1906. it-, the Tamil year Pardbkava, the Ktnhbkdbhis/ttka ceremony of the 
temple was performed on a grand scale by the present trustee's father. The image of 
Vardhamana which was till then worshipped in the main Vardhamana shrine, and conse- 
quently an old one, was removed from there as a crack on it made it unfit for further 
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worship and was taken to the central cell of the MunivOsa, where it is at present found 
(pi. iii. 2). The history of the Parivanatha image is different and more interesting. 
According to the temple priest it was found in the temple well some 150 years ago where 
it was probably thrown for safety by the then temple authorities during the raids of the 
Muhammadan iconoclasts. This account receives confirmation from another detail 
present in one of the cells. The last cell on the right contains an underground cell which 
can be disclosed by removing the slabs above, which is locally called " kalapa-kottadi " 
This was intended for keeping the temple images in safety so that the raiders could not 
see them. It was ?l3 o believed that thfs underground cell had also an underground 
passage leading to the next garden where the Pallava temple (»'.*., the Chandraprabha 
temple) is located. 1 examined the cell with a view to test this part ot the account. 
There is surely the underground cell, hollow and gloomy, but 1 could not find any traces 
of the underground passage referred to. The PSrSvanatha image was probably thrown 
into the well either because there was no room for it in the underground cell or because 
there was not sufficient time for the people to remove the slabs above and deposit the 
image in the underground cell as most probably the raider was almost at their door. 
Under such circumstances the well alone could be thought of, as its waters could hide 
the image from the evil look of the iconoclast for the time being. And when the raider 
had left the place it was probably intended to be removed from its temporary place of 
safety to the underground cell. Failure to do so immediately had resulted in the image 
being left in the well till char.cc disclosed it 150 years ago. 

The western wall of the MunivOsa faces the Sontl-man&ipa and is less in width than 
the latter by 6 f . That it was put against the tnadil, and hence is subsequent to the latter, 
is made evident by a gap between it and the latter. Two of the SdHti-mandnfxi pillar 
corbels have got into this wall, which projects into the $flnti->nand/ipa for half of its length 
starting from the madil and is drawn in for the remaining half of its length starting from 
the centre of the Santi-numdapa. The projecting portion of the wall corresponds to the 
region of the cells, while the drawn portion Corresponds to a small corridor of about the 
same length as the cells, in front of the cells. The ends of the projecting and the drawn 
portions of the wall bear plain rectangular pilasters with small Chola corbels such as we 
find on the Vardhamana-veranda {pi. i-B, 4). A similar wall flanks the Mnnivdsa on 
the east. 

The corridor in front of the cells is narrow and dark though there arc two stone 
windows on its southern wall, one facing the first cell on the left and the other facing the 
fifth cell on the right. The window on the left is now hidden by steps leading to the 
terrace built recently against this part from the pmccssional path outside. The other 
faces a small garden (pi. ii, 25) situated between the wall of the corridor and the temple 
well. These windows are rectangular with nine square holes'. In the centre of the wall 
of the corridor the doorway of the MunivOsa is located, which shows like the Vardhamdua - 



1 Cf. TrikBf4-htii^)dJkamaj^afa window Sec oM<, p. *6. 
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ardhauttmdopa, T nkufa-basti-eirdhamandapa and store room doorways the nagabandhas with 
a string of lotus petals running along the course of the sides and joining them. On this 
wall, in places not hidden by the staircase and on the walls of a mmdapa in front of ihe 
Mnmvasa (pi. ii, 22) there are plain pilasters supporting Chola corbels (pi. i-B. 3) as on 
the eastern and western walls of the Mttaivdsti. 

The mnudapa just mentioned, which we may call the *’ Munivasa-mandapa ” (pi. ii. 22), 
is 34' * 20' in area, and is built in front of the Ahtmvusa corridor. It is elevated and is 
higher than the cells and the corridor by 3". It is covered on its sides recently by brick 
walls, and has two rows of pillars, an inner row with six pillars and an cuter row with 
four. 

Two pillars, one at each end of the inner row, are enclosed by brick walls, only their 
corbels which are like those in the Vardhamitmi veranda (pi. i-B. 3). showing out. The 
other pillars in this row bear similar corbels but arc different in design and details of 
workmanship as will be clear from fig. 8 of pi. i-B They arc all placed on the elevation 
of the Mimivdsu-mtwdiipa. The corbels of these arc carved like those of the Chola pillars 
in the temple but arc chamfered vertically into rectangular and cylindrical bands alter- 
nately reminding one of wooden chippings. The square area in the centre of the 
corbel bears the design of the conventional lotus either in a square or a circular back- 
ground. These pillars are cylindrical with about five mouldings on their slightly 
enlarged cylindrical bases, a rather unusual feature The front row has four pillars 
standing on the ground and not on the elevation of the rest of the Mnuivdsa- mando pa. 
The corner ones are partially hidden by tht brick walls flanking the numdapa. They arc 
eight-fluted, above plain square bases and support corbels of Chola form, but presumably 
of later date (pi. i-B. 5). The central two pillars bear in the square portion of their 
capitals the same conventional lotus design. The pillars of the front row support the 
lintels which arc surmounted by granite eaves 'kajuhgai), a continuation of the same of 
the Sdnti-mundapa. The front of the base of the mandapa is plain with two rectangular 
mouldings, one at its top and the other at its bottom. Access to this maadapa is by a 
flight of steps placed between the second and the third pillars of the first row. 

Thus we find that the pillars here are a curious mixiure of the Chola style and a 
later style of which plainness and freedom from intricate carving are characteristic 
features. This coupled with the fact that there is nothing in this part of Ihe temple calling 
for special attention, either architectural or sculptural, makes this part less interesting, 
had it not been for the much religious history regarding the sages that the walls of the 
five cells arc supposed to breathe 1 . 

The north-cast corner of the temple (pi. ii, 1 5) is a continuation of the cloister but is 
now closed for storing temple property. A modem window with iron bars is conspicuous 
in the brick wall. From here the cloister runs from north to south (pi. ii, 14) till it 
reaches the gop«ra. Between this and the eastern flanking wall of the MiHhyUa-maadupa 
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is a small garden (pi. ii, 25) in which a irdgM-stonc is placed under a tree. An interesting 
feature of this »<}gn-stone is that it resembles the Hindu udga-stooe one finds often installed 
under the sacred pipal tree by those desiring progeny, the ceremony being known as “ naga- 
pratiahtha,” with, however, this difference, that in the circular band formed by two inter- 
twining snakes the figure of a Tlrtharikara seated in the “ paryahka-asana," i.e., with 
legs crossed and hands placed one over the other in meditation, is shown. This proves 
that wrftfa- worship was practised among the Jainas as well as among the Hindus and the 
Buddhists. 

The Temple W HI (pi. ii, 24) which is situated in front of this garden and from which 
the Parivanatha image in the Siuniv&sa was taken, appears to have been dug by a 
merchant called Seugadtrchelvan as recorded in an inscription found on a small slab 
(No. 14, see below, p. 39) inserted between the Vardhamana and Pushpadanta shrines. This 
merchant styles himself a Pallava. The titles that he assumes and his designation as 
indicated by the term Micvendimeltln tempt one to assign him to the thirteenth century, as 
the surname MuvPxdav/(dg was assumed by royal officers under the Cholas. This assump- 
tion receives support (mm a study of the palacographical features of the inscription which 
point to the same period. 

Processional Path (pi. ii, 20).— AH round the shrines there is the processional path 
roughly in the form of a square, broader on its northern, western and eastern sides than 
on its southern side, where it is narrowed down between the cloister and the wall of the 
TrUuta-Basti. Between the cloister on the west (pi. ii, 13) and the backs of the Trikufa- 
Basti shrines and the Vardhamana and Pushpadanta shrines the processional path is 
wider than on the south side of the temple. In its centre is an old tree known as the 
“ kOra " (pi. ii, 17) around which a granite altar has heen constructed. The sides of the 
altar have been worked like the base of the cloister. Below the top moulding, on 
the northern side, is a crude sculpture in low-relief showing a sage seated in virdsana, i\e., 
the right leg placed over the left, with his left hand resting on the lap in meditation and 
right hand indicating exposition (upadeia) or knowledge {jidna), The quill of a pea- 
cock's feather ( mayura-pinchchha ) rests on his left thigh, the feather lying on the ground. 
To the north-east of this altar, removed by 6' from it, is a granite Mipithn in the shape 
of a full-blown lotus showing the seed-vessel, rising over a square base (pi. ii. 17). On 
its western side a crude figure representing a sage in meditation, seated cross-legged has 
been carved in a manner suggesting that the sage was intended to be facing the sage on 
the altar of the tree. An inscription on this balipitha (No. 18. see Mow, p. 60). which 
serves as the label of the figure sculptured, gives the name of the sage as Anantavlrya 
Vamana. Another similar balipitha with a similar sage sculptured on its western side 
and facing the tree, is placed to the east of the tree within a distance of 5' (pi. ii, 17). 
Though no label is found on this, presumably the sage on this was also a disciple, 

like Anantavlrya, of the one on the tree altar. The plinth of this altar contains two 
inscriptions (Nos. i6and 17, sec below, pp. 59 and 60). one on its northern and the other on its 
southern sides, the former containing a verse in Tamil in praise of the tree. It is said in 
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this verse that three sages spent their lifetime under this tree which statement probably 
means that they did penance under the tree'. The other inscription (No. 17, seefebu, p.6o) 
speaks of the construction of the altar by a king who is referred to as a Tamil Pallava*. 
I his sacred tree belongs to the species Ixora parvifiora. a “species whose brunches burn 
very readily and which travellers at night use as torches.” It is worshipped by the 
Jaina s of the locality. The reason why these sages resort to trees for penance and the 
tike is that in Jaina mythology several trees are spoken of as kaipaka-vriisJias and dtksha- 
vrj kshas under which each Tlrthankara spent his karma and attained to the state of a 
ktvali or one endowed with omniscience*. 

Facing this part of the processional path are two stones images, one of ParSvanatha 
with the serpent-hoods raised over his head, placed in a niche behind the Vasupojya 
shrine and the other of another Tlrthankara, seated, whose identity is not clear. 
These two probably belong to the complete set of statues of the Tlrtharikaras in the 
temple that Burnell alludes to in the ludiun Antiquary 1 . The rest of the set is no longer 
traceable. 

The temple court in front of the Saiigila-mandapa [ix., the processional path on its 
eastern side) contains a big Mipltha of granite (pi. ii, 1 7) similar to the other balipithas 
in the temple, and a flagstaff ldhvaja~stambha) of copper placed on a brick pedestal (pi. ii, 
23), both standing in a line with the entrance of the VardhamSna shrine and the gopura. 

The Compound Wall {Prdkdrah — The various structures in this temple described till now 
are all surrounded by a prSkdra or compound wall, or mathl as it is called in Tamil. 12* 
high, issuing from the sides of the gopura. Its measurements arc as follows : — eastern side 
I 45 .V. northern side 153^', western side 142', and southern side 144'. The western side 
(the one behind the shrines) has a small opening in it, as in most of the South Indian 
temples, now closed, which as already noticed is almost, if not directly, on a line with the 
VardhamSna shrine and the gopura. The northern part of this prdkdra separates the 
garden in which the Chandraprabha temple is situated from the VardhanUna temple. 
An inscription in Tamil, found on the eastern prdkdra, to the right of the gopura and 
facing the street outside, speaks of the construction of the madil, i.e„ the compound wall, by 
Alagiya Pallava (see Mow. No. 12). The name Alagiya Pa I lava seems to be one of the 
titles of Kopperunjihga, a feudatory of the Chola Rajaraja HI* and as he is referred to as a 
king in this inscription his connection with the temple would appear to date subsequent 
to 1243 A.D„ the year that he was crowned king at Sendamaiigalam*. 

Tiruparuttikunram seems to have been the scat of a succession of Jaina ascetics who 
figure in some of the temple inscriptions (Nos. 7, 15-18, 22- 24, see Mow. pp. 57, 59-62) and on 
small stone baliplthas placed over the samddhis of these ascetics situated in the fields in a 
locality known as Anntagiri-mfdu. This place is removed from the temple by about 200 



1 For detail* regarding ibt*e n*c« *ee htU ft, pp 45-47. 

• Far detail* vefarding tbii Pa! J*va king, mv aadtr frlilra and ipto n*. pp 47-48. 

■ For deull* *ee pp. 65. 7* 79, 96, 104, I iS, Ul, 1 24. 4 Vol. II. p. 3*$, tf. 

• AJLS./JS., No. 4*7 of 19a! j fur detail*, tee p*». 47-48. * A.R.SJ£. % 1914, p. 82. 1915, p . 87. 
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yards on the south-west and is close to a tank. There I found an altar built of bricks in 
the midst of dense masses of prickly-pear. And on this altar are placed five granite 
pedestals in the form of a square (pi. vi, 4). Four of them, shaped like inverted 
lotuses and lotus flowers with petals fully drawn down so as to reveal the seed-vessel, 
occupy the corners of the square, while the fifth, which is bigger than the others, and is 
in the form of a rectangular l>hadr<lsaua, occupies the centre. The arrangement and the 
size of this fifth one would appear to indicate that the ascetic over whose remains it was 
put up was considered by the Jainas of the locality as more important than the other four 
sages. Fortunately three, out of these five pedestals, including the one in the centre, 
bear inscriptions written in the Gruntha script, the language being Sanskrit. That on 
the central one is a verse in praise of the sage Pushpascna, whose blessings to humanity 
are invoked (No. 24, p. 62). The pedestal on the north-west of the central one has 
another inscription which records that it was intended for the sage called AnantavTrya 
Vamana, who was a pupil (iishya) of another sage called Chandraktrti (No. 22, p. 61). 
A third pedestal to the south-east of the central one contains the words " the sage 
Pushpascna Vamana” (No. 23, pp. 61-62). The other two have no letters on them, and if 
they ever had any, they must all have got obliterated. This is not unlikely, placed as 
they are in the open fields where they were uncared for and have consequently become 
much weathered. These five pedestals and the five rooms in the Munivdsa where the 
souls of these sages are said to rest, clearly prove that there was a succession of Jaina 
ascetics (yatis) at Tiruparuttikunjam whose detailed history will he found below. 

Sages and the Religions History of Tiruparuitikiniraui. — The religious history of 1 iru- 
paruttikunram is as interesting as its secular one, and is equally rich for the reason that 
a place like Jina-Kanchfpuram, one of the VidyAsih&uas sacred to the Jainas (See above, 
p. I) cannot be otherwise. A study of the local traditions, and of the inscriptions in 
the temple and on the samdJhi pedestals reveals a regular heirarchy of sages who figure 
in some of these inscriptions as master '.guru) and disciple (iishya). Their main work 
appears to have been propagation of the Digambara Jaina religion. With erudite 
scholarship some of these sages combined rare tact and accommodation to other faith6 
like Hinduism, which stood them in good stead, for they not only secured for their 
religion the patronage of the king of the land, but also protected them from Hindu fury. 
By slow degrees these sages began to acquire, apart from the religious hold that they 
already had, much political influence in the country. 

Jaina contribution to the literature of South India is rich, most of its contributors 
being religious enthusiasts.' The most scholarly among these enthusiasts grouped 
themselves into various sahghas or monastic orders or communities for an cITectivc 
propagation of the faith. Each snhgha was divided into many gagas and each gana 
into many gachchhas. There arc four sahghas which characterise the Digariibara church, 

1 From Sfatiiaeialai and SiSaffuJiAaram, two Tamil epics of the Sadpun age we lorn that the Jainas were 
toaghljr Into two sections, the mmmu or ascetics such as those at Jiaa-Kifchl, and the SrTn-atai or hearers, 
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vix., (i) .VaMdi, (2) Sena, (3) Delhi, and (4) 5 imha sangfuis. From inscriptions' we learn that 
a sangha called the Drum, (a saugha, probably the one that established itself at Madura, 
was the most important of all these saiighas, and that one of its gagas, 1 the Nandiganu was 
famous in the history of South Indian Jainism. 

It is not strange that wc find at Tiruparuttikunram a regular hierarchy of gurus and 
itskyus* for we learn from the Sravana Bcjgoja inscriptions. Nos 47, 54, io>. 108 and 145, 
that the system of this heirarchy commenced from the time of Chandragupta Maprya 
(300 B.C.). It need hardly be said here that Sravana Bcjgoja where the colossal statue of 
Bahuhali (pi. xxxvi. tig. 1). the son of the first Tlrthankara stands, was likely to abound 
in information concerning the succession of apostles and other gums and teachers. 
According to the Sravana Bcjgoja inscriptions the first gum or Vatludra was Kundakunda 
Acharya*, then came Umasvami.ihe compiler of the Tatvilrttha-Sitra, Griddhrapinchchha 
and his disciple Balflkapinchchha. After him came the famous Samantabhadra (No. 105! 
whose name has gone down in the history of Digambara Jainism in gold letters.* 
According to tradition his date is 138 A.D. 

AH the writers on South Indian Jainism and Sanskrit literature are agreed in 
acclaiming with one voice that Samantabhadra 's appearance in South India marks an 
epoch not only in the annals of Digambara Jainism but alsu in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. After Samantabhadra came several mum's or ascetics who continued the work 
of propaganda and organised the Jaina community into convenient classes and enriched 
the literature of the land. Chief among them were Simhanandi. who, according to tradi- 
tion founded the state of Gaagavadi 0 . Pojvapada. the author of Jiutudra Vyakarana, and 
Akalanka more closely connected with Kaiichl than the others, for it is said of him that 
in about 788 A.D.' he confuted in discussion the Buddhists at the Court of King Sahasa- 
turiga Hima kltala at Kaiichl, and besides converting the king to Jainism secured with 
his aid the expulsion of the Buddhists from Kaiicht and from South India to Ceylon. 

> Ep. Car , Vol. II, No. 35 

•Generally ,peilcng the« sjMftui bu-i-ilj divided into I he fa.njta, HotaJkkara, xnd Kottya ga-ai 
Thc*e ganai were subdivided into *ucK u Pmkfsia. StratVJti, rie. The Sveilmltia* har* «o«n«biog 

like &« gaihikhau or wWivtsluiu. oo« uf wh*k »re lo-lar met* s»ium. For deriili it* Bahlvr •• Indu.i 
ftf the Jainas." 

' l*or a Uil of the ngc«. *oe AfpmAit Hi, pp. 215-21$. 

A See/nuff Gatitl*, 1912, Vol. KVllf, No*. 1 mrA 2, 4 *>»! KandakunilAchAryi " by Fraf. Chakruurti, fur 

* The Sraviru Bclgoa inscription, No. 44, coc.Uio* la aa:ooiogr«ph|C 4 j account of tr>e ac; r|ilt4 of this 
celebrated propagandist, from «hich a few sentences ire worth ijo here tu appreciue the ta.uc of hi* 

wort 1— 

“At firrt. in tbs town of K^lipctra was the drum Lcai*n by i»e. Afurwaris in :he Milan, Sin«iro. anJ 
Thac* country, in the Ur-off ciiy of kAachi. arr vei at frUrhiwk* ih< modern Ko.kip.r , l roam about, Oh I 

Kin* ; like a t»gcf in sport. - The above makes it c.ear that S-iniatihiriira »n« 3 grea' Jaira uUtlooary wbca? 
activities evt-niie ! to kiffcal. from hi* exalLition that he wot. f .snnr.g stoat n tl! the* :oar.t«ies witlkjui 
meeting any opposition it car. be deiocci tha: he »** wcccWul in iprei Ui.g JataMm .n South Mia very 
rigorously. 

‘Studios i« Iniiatt Jjioum, p. 109. 
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To the people at Tiruparuttikunram the tradition regarding Akalarika alone is fresh 
in their minds while the earlier uiunis and the later ascetics are almost forgotten. It is 
easy to understand this for the tradition regarding Akajanka is kept alive at a neighbour- 
ing Jaina village called TiruppanamOr, about twelve miles from KafichT. where a big stone 
mortar in the local temple is explained by the temple priests as the one employed by 
Akalahka to pound the vanquished aliens, and a sculpture on the compound wall of the 
temple in front of the said mortar showing a Jaina ascetic in the attitude of preaching, 
as illustrating the propaganda work of the sage who told the people around that Jainism 
was superior to all other religions, that much virtue would accrue as a result of being a 
Jaina and that if any one should insist on continuing to be an alien in spite of his preach- 
ings the mortar will grind him in no time. 

Nothing but their names' is known of the sages subsequent to Akalahka who 
flourished in or about Tiruparuttikunram. till we come to II99 A.D. The temple 
inscriptions and those at Anujagiri-me<|u fortunately throw light on some more sages. 
Thus for instance inscriptions Nos. 3 Ip. 50) and 22 (p. 61) speak of a guru called 
Chandrakirti who flourished at Tiruparuttikunram and whose remains have been 
interred at Arunagiri-mfdu and a samddhi erected over them there. In the former 
inscription dated 1199 A.D. the gift of twenty vilis of land in the village of Arhbi to the 
temple is received from Kulotturiga M, to whom the recipients made clear that the 
temple at Tiruparuttikunram deserved his patronage because there lived in it their guru, 
Chandrakirti. The king not only gave twenty vtlis of land to the temple but also gave 
Chandraklfti the title "the ftcbSrya of Kottaiyar” in token of his appreciation of the 
latter's teaming and work. In the latter inscription (No. 22, p. 61), which is found at 
Arunagiri-medu, the same Chandrakirti is referred to as the spiritual guru of another 
sage who flourished at Tiruparuttikunram, the latter being known as AnantavTrya 
Vamana. In the present state of our knowledge of the Jaina heirarchy wc arc not able to 
Identify the Chandrakirti referred to, and the local Jainas arc unable to help on this point, 
and other lists found at Sravaoa Be|go|a (published) are not helpful. There is, of course, 
a Chandrakirti in the list of Jaina Ochdryas available from the Andhra-Kantd/o-dein * and 
he is placed there between two other acharyas, Kanakaklrti Deva, who figures in one of 
the ntsidhi inscriptions from Danavulapadu now exhibited in the Madras Museum, and 
BhattSraka Jinachandra. It will be too much to see any connexion between our 
Chandrakirti (1199 A.D.), and the one mentioned above, as the latter should be placed 
in the tenth century, the date of the niiidhi speaking of Chandraktrti’s predecessor 
Kanakaklrti Deva being assigned on sure grounds to 910-917 A.D. Thus our Chandra- 
kirti is a different person who lived and died at Tiruparuttikunram itself. 

Inscriptions No. 18 (p, 60) and No. 22 (p. 61) relate to Anantavtrya Vamana, 
another sage who was a disciple of Chandrakirti. The former is found on a luilipitha to 
the north-east of the kora tree inside the temple, and the latter on a samddhi slab at 



1 S« JJJ , p. a 16. 



1 Scutk Su<S»*h Ji/tnum , p«il II, pp. 61-62. 
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Arunagin-mrdu. While the former merely says that the said ball pit ha belongs to Ananta- 
vTrya 'vamana thereby meaning that worship was intended for him in the manner known 
to the temple arthakas , vis., placing ablutions (bait) on the pedestal (the belief being that 
the spirit of the said sage will feed on it), the latter clearly records that the slab was 
erected in memory of the said sage who had the unique honour of counting Chandraklrti 
as his spiritual gum. Nothing more is known about this sage from the temple records or 
from local tradition. One of the cells in the Mnnivdsa is assigned to him. another being 
assigned to his guru. Chandraklrti. 

We are entirely in the dark about the identity of Anantavlrya Vflmana. But we 
know that he comes after Chandraklrti who figures in Kulotturiga Ill's inscription dated 
1 199 A.D., and consequently should be placed a few years later than Chandraklrti. say, 
the middle of the thirteenth century. A study of the list of Jaina dchdryas , as available 
tram the Andhra- Karndta-desa, reveals an Anantavlrya Dcva who is placed between Rhava- 
nandi and Amaraktrti Acharya. Though this Anantavlrya Deva might possibly be our 
Anantavlrya Vamana, for there is nothing in their dates to disprove the identity, the 
absence of any mention in the Andhra-Karndfa list of his association with Tiruparutti- 
kunyara precludes the possibility of such an identification. 

The next sage in the temple of whom wc have clear information both from the 
temple records and from Jaina literature is Mallishcna Vamana. Inscriptions Nos. 9. 15 
and 24 (pp. s8, 59 and 62) speak of him. In No. 9 (p. 58) he is referred to as Mallisheoa 
Vdmanasuri, the preceptor of Pu&hpzsena-Munipuiigava-Vdmaitn. In No. 24 (p. 62). which 
represents the samadhi of Pushpasena, he is again called the preceptor of Pushpa&cna 
and is referred to by the name Mallishena. In No. 15 (p. 59) which is a verse exclu- 
sively in praise of him, he is called Malllshcija, his spiritual name being Vamana. 
Here it should be remembered that great teachers and writers on works of religion, 
philosophy, etc, are termed Vd mamas, the term Vamana going with scholarship. And 
Mallishepa, as the local tradition proves, was more known by the term Vamana than 
even by his name Mallishcna He was a man of letters, held in high repute in his times, 
and was the author of several works written in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Tamil. From one 
of his works in Tamil, entitled “ Merumandara Puranam," 1 from which I frequently draw 
for my understanding of some of the paintings in the temple, wc learn that he knew 
Sanskrit and Prakrit too among languages, and Jaina and other systems in thought. 
The fact that he commences the Merumandara Parana as “ Tamili opyu Sollaluryen,” i.e., 
" I narrate here one in Tamil ” (verse No. 2) shows that the preceding works of his should 
have been written in a language other than Tamil, say Sanskrit. His Sanskrit learning 
won for him the title of “ Ubhaya-bhasha-kavichakravartr ” * or “ the poet-monarch 
of two languages.” Some of his works known arc commentaries to Sanskrit works 
on philosophy such as Ponchos tikdy a, Pravachanasdra, Samayasdra, and S^thodamaijan, 



1 Edited io 1933 ty Pvofeator Ch*kr*¥»/ti lb* Pf*»id«acy Col ege, M«dx&«. 

* MtmmanUra Puranam, edited m jj Professor ChokravAKt . 1923, preface. 
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Merumaudara PurGna and SamayadivGkara % which is a commentary to a I amil work called 
M InJUii-tirattH . 1 While his disciple Pushpasena, about whom we shall presently speak, 
appears to have acquired political importance, being associated with Irugappa, he seems 
to have acquired importance in the literary field. The high regard that Pushpasena had 
for him is manifest in all Pushpasena's inscriptions here. In No. 9 (p- 5 s ) he calls 
himself Mailishepa’s devoted pupil and in No. 24 (p. 62) he calls himself, rather 
poetically, “the bee that hovers over the lotus-feet of Sri Mallishena." 1 radition 
associates him with the construction of the whole temple. 1 hough this cannot be correct 
it still illustrates the extreme regard and importance that the Jainas of the place had for 
this sage. Besides assigning him a cell in the idumvdsa, the people have built a balipiiha 
for him. This they have placed in the niche on the north wall of the Chola veranda 
under the inscription containing a verse in praise of him (No. 15, p. 59) in order to 
connect the said inscription with the sage himself. Worship is offered to this tudiplfha 
even to-day as also to a similar one placed on a brick pedestal below it which is intended 
for Pushpasena, his disciple. One of the pedestals in the samadhi at Arunagiri-mCdu, 
which is curiously enough not inscribed, is, I was told, intended for him. 

As regards the date of this sage there is a silent but sure indication. Irugappa, 
whose inscriptions are dated 1J82 and 1387-88/Lp, speaks of his devotion to Pushpasena, 
whose disciple he styles himself to be, but 18 silent about his attitude towards Mallishena, 
the Guru of his guru. His silence can mean only one thing, and that is, that at the time 
of the advent of Irugappa to the temple Mallishena was dead. Thus he conies after 
Anantavfrya Vamana and before the advent of Irugappa, and may therefore be assigned 
to the earlier half of the fourteenth century. 

Now we come to the illustrious Pushpasena who appears to have wielded consider- 
able political influence in his time. The Vijayanagara kings patronised him as a result 
of the hold that he had over Irugappa, the general and minister of Bukka II and the 
sage was not slow in taking advantage of royal patronage. Hr prevailed on his royal 
disciple Irugappa to do the constructions in the temple and elsewhere (Vijayanagara 
city) referred to in inscriptions Nos. 7 and 9 (pp. 57-5#). In the latter inscription the sage 
himself is cited as the author of the superstructure of the gopnra for reasons explained on 
page 32. Inscriptions Nos. 7, 9, 23 and 24 relate to Pushpasena. Nos. 23 and 24 arc found 
on the samOdhi altar, the former giving his name and the latter invoking his blessings for 
the salvation of the suffering humanity. It is strange that two pedestals containing 
inscriptions of Pushpasena should be found in the samadfu altar while there is no pedestal 
there of Chandrakirti, the first sage in our list. If we remember that there are two other 
Ixthpifhas or pedestals within the temple itself, both uninscribed, one in front of the kora 
tree and the other below the baiipitha intended for Mallishena, and that they arc similar 
to the ones in the samOdhi it is obvious that some of these uninscribed and similar pedes- 
tals should have been changed or misplaced at some time or other. Much prominence is 



' For detail* see Mcru»t,tHj*ra Purina, preface. 
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attached to Pushpasena in the local tradition probably because of his political influence. 
A cell is assigned to him in the Muuivisa and worship is done to him much in the same 
way as is done to Mailishena. As regards his accomplishments, both spiritual and lite- 
rary, inscriptions Nos. 9 and 24 (pp. 58, 62) are helpful. In the farmer he is called Vamana. 
"a bull among sages" (muuipm igrnw) and is given the title “ paravadimalla " which 
means " a successful opponent of his enemies in discussion ” \ In the latter his devotion 
to Mailishena is stressed and his blessings are invoked for the benefit of the suffering, 
surging humanity. The fact that the saiuddhi pedestal of Pushpasena is bigger than the 
others and that it is placed in the centre of the others and contains a bigger inscription 
bears testimony to the greater importance of the sage, in whose memory the pedestal 
arose. This pedestal appears to be the last in the collection of pedestals in the samodhi, 
and this fact gives room to the surmise that probably subsequent to Pushpasena there 
were not similar sages in the place or, if there were any. did not acquire importance in 
the manner that their predecessors like Mallishepa and Pushpasena acquired. Otherwise 
their saatdJhis should also be expected. 

The Abtuivdsa which contains five cells has still one cell to be accounted for. the other 
four cells being intended for the spirits of Chandraktrti, AnantavTrya Vamana. Malli- 
shena Vamana and Pushpasena Vamana. The name of the fifth is not preserved for us 
to-day either in the temple inscriptions or in the local traditions. He may most probably 
be one who had preceded Chandraktrti, whose name has not come down to us. 

The sacredness of the temple was partly due to these sages and partly to the 
presence in its compound of the tree called " kora " which has been described on pp. 38-39. 
A stone altar surrounds the tree and two IwlipUkas arc built near it. one of which, as has 
been already noted, contains inscription No. 18 (p. 60}. Two inscriptions Nos. 16 (p. 59) 
and 1 7 (p. 60) arc found on the altar of the tree, the former on its southern side and the 
latter on its northern side. The former is a Tamil verse in praise of the sacredness of 
the tree, which is said to have given its shelter to three sages that lived under it, i.e., in 
the temple. It is also said to have revealed to the king of the land the methods by which 
to effect a beneficial rule. This is only a flguritivC expression, for a tree cannot be 
supposed to do all this, the idea indicated being that the sages who lived under its 
shade were responsible for the work. This raises the question ‘ who were the three sages 
referred to here ? ” 

Both the inscriptions (Nos. 16 and 17) speak of these three sages as if they spent all 
their lime under it. It is common knowledge that these Jaina ascetics had to undergo the 
“ dtksha " or initiation ceremony under trees (see below, pp. 65 and 96) and had to spend 
must of their time under these trees in meditation so that their karmas or attachments to 
the world, etc., might diminish. Thu3 verse No. 16 is no vain boast and if the tree here is 



* Kf. hui , Vol. Vi 1 1, p. 17 — There if a hi Lit acnL'Og Jiini monks to *JJ to tbejr names um.uiiev iren-*r»i :y 
referring lo ibcji literary accompli** menu. Sack are for instance : — 

Pasa-L liii/nat'i'T, Srip4!iileea-7Vtf ici/>d, Ajinsuii •k r a /U>kjnmka t fTOAfl-AV'/hriHii, I'-dmaiiithi 
tUjtiata. M^liUiena MdUdhfrm. etc. 
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said to have proclaimed to the world the good rule of the land by the king it only means 
that the king of the land met the sages under its shade and was guided in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom by their superior advice. The tree according to the above verse 
(No. 16) also puts forth a boast that the three sages enjoyed life under its shade. 

Hence it is legitimate to expect some inscriptions or portrait sculptures of the sail! 
three sages under the tree or in its neighbourhood 1 . And surely what weiind to-day 
under the tree, on the plinth of the altar are the said two inscriptions (Nos. 16 and 171 
and a crude sculpture on the northern face of the altar below the plinth showing a sage 
seated in the vlrdsana, ix. % with one leg placed over the other, a position suggestive of 
authority, and with his right hand in the teaching attitude (upadtia\. A peacock s feather 
( mayurn-pinchchha ) which was intended to remove insects like ants from harm’s path can 
be seen on his left. The fact that this is the only sculpture on the altar establishes the 
relative importance of the sage portrayed. Probably he is the first of the trio {ntntttMNHi- 
var) refereed in both the inscriptions. But where are the other two? 

Surely they ought to be expected very near the tree. To the east of the tret*, within 
a distance of a yard is a batipilha with the figure of a sage, rather crudely sculptured. It 
appears that there were some writings on the top of this bulifntha which have been so 
badly defaced that what remain now arc not intelligible But we can infer that the sage 
portrayed on it is one of the three sages, probably Chamlraklrti, the predecessor of 
Anantavtrya V&maxtt who was contemporaneous with Kulottunga IK (1178-1216 A.D.). 
But where then is Anantavlrya Vamanaf 

A similar tali pit ha % situated to the north-east of the tree and removed from it by 
about a yard shows on its western face a crude sculpture of another s#gc resembling the 
presumed portrait of Chandraklrti referred to above. The identity of this sage is luckily 
made clear by an inscription on its top (No. 18, p. 60) which serves as its label. The 
name of the sage intended is given as 44 Anantavlrya Vimana*” and he is the third sage 
referred to in the altar inscriptions. 

It is strange that when the Mumvdsa contains five cells believed to belong to five sages, 
that flourished in the place, the altar inscriptions (both) should so specifically speak of 
three sages alone and ignore the other two. The two thus ignored are Maliishcua (1300- 
1350 A.D.) and Pushpascna (1350-14OO A.D.). To ignore such celebrated sages in a 
temple where they were very popular, as proved by the temple inscriptions, is both 
impossible and a positive demerit, especially so when less important persons have 
figured in the temple records. The only explanation for this seeming omission is that at 
the time of the altar inscriptions these two sages were unknown to the temple. The 
inscription of Anantavtrya Vamana (No. 18) on the second balipUha near the tree lends 
support to this theory. We had assigned Anantavlrya Vamana to the middle of the 
thirteenth century (1230-1280 A.D.) relying on inscription No. 3 (pp. 50-51). 



1 Prof. Ch.Lkr.iwli, the i earned editor of MaULshcna's " M.ruiuandura i'iiriruuu," says that iv»o pair* of foot- 
prints evidently Hprcataimir ibuie of Mollnbcta and Puihposcna can be seen lo-day ander the tree (lTeface, 
p. I). Ja.ieed there ire none. 
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The second altar inscription (No. 17, p. 60) lends further support to this theory. In 
it a king of the 1 amil land, a Pallava ( PaBaoar-kin 1 who probably reverenced the memory 
of these three sages, is said to have collected the stones gathered by the three sages 
with a view to build an altar around the tree, and made a strong altar out of granite 
which served as a 6eat. The present granite altar is therefore the work of a Pallava 
king of the Tamil Country, and the two inscriptions on it should therefore be assigned to 
him. The palaeographical features of these two inscriptions which compare well with 
those of Kulottunga III, RajarSjadeva III (Nos. 1-4) and Kopperunjinga (Na 12X and the 
fact that they arc free like the latter from Sanskrit words or Grantba letters which 
predominate in the inscriptions of Mallishena, Pushpasena, Irugappa. etc., warrant the 
assigning of the former to a period ranging between 1178 to 1300 A.D. 

Who then is " the Pallava king of the Tamil land” that comes in this period The 
term kdn ("king") clearly refers to him as a king and not as a chief or any other, for 
otherwise we will have to take this Pallava to be an ordinary chief or officer or merchant 
like the one mentioned in inscription No. 14 (p. 59). He is mentioned as a Pallava, a 
king, and a king of the Tamil land. 

In another inscription in the temple (No. 12, pp. 58-591 a Pallava is referred to by the 
surname " Alagiya Pallavan " who is said to have built the compound wall. AJagiya 
Pallavan appears to be the surname of a chief who bore also the surname Alagiya-Sojan, 
a feudatory of Rajaraja 111’. He is also referred to as belonging to the Scrigcni family*. 
Among the inscriptions copied by the Epigraphy department, number 487 of 1921 from 
TiruveonainallQr is helpful in determining the exact identity of the person indicated here 
by the surname “ Alagiya-Pallavan It associates this surname with the name Kop- 
perunjinga, who figures in a number of inscriptions in the Chidambaram temple. He had 
also other titles, chief of which is ‘ Avani-klappirandln " or " Avanyavanodbhava "*. 

Thus the Pallava king of the Tamil land is probably Kopperunjinga. It is only 
reasonable to expect this king to extend his patronage to the temple in the manner he 
appears to have done (Nos. 12 and 17). The reference to him as a Pallava king of the 
Tamil land is significant. He styled himself a Pallava, claiming descent from the Pallava 
dynasty and started as a feudatory chief of the Chola king, Rajartja IIL But he took 
advantage of the weakness of the latter and imprisoned him in 12J0 A.D. in the fortress 
of Sendamangalam*. from where the latter was freed by the Hoysaja Vlra Narasimha II 
Vishnuvardhana*. In 1243 A.D he was crowned king ' of the Tamil land (the land that 
was previously under the sway of the later Pallavas) at Sendamangalam in the region 
of Cuddalore (South Arcot District) in the heart of the Tamil country and according to 
some other writers at Conjeeveram which appears to have attracted him probably 
because it was the capital of the celebrated Pallavas, from whom he claimed descent*. 



* SJJ-, Vol. I, p. 87. * Vol. Ill, port I, pp. 1*1-3. 

* 4.KSJ.S., 1*90. p. J i &/./., Vol. I, p. 156. * Sf. /aJ„ Vot. VII, pp 167-9; -VJS * AV of 1901. 

* < 9 U. P »»: */• tmt., Vol. VII, p. 16 $. * K.V.S. Ayy»», p 61. 
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Thus the inscription in question must have been made by Koppcrufljinga after 1243 A.D.. 
i.e„ after he had proclaimed himself as king. He was benevolent and generous to a fault 
and was anxious as every conqueror or new ruler will be to please every subject of his, no 
matter what his faith was, because he wanted to conciliate all and to make his rule 
permanent and desired to live up to the traditions set up by the glorious Pa lluvas front 
whom he claimed descent. 

If we grant that the Pallava contemplated here is Kopperunjihga, we should also 
grant that his connection with the temple starts from 1243 A.D., the date of his coronation 
as king, and that MalHshetja was unknown to him as his inscription on the altar s|*euks 
only of three sages. It is not passible to expect Mallishcna here at this time for as we 
have already remarked Mallishcna should be assigned to the first half of the fourteenth 
century (1 300- 1350 A.D.). 

Who is the merchant Setigadirchelvan, the donor of the temple well, that styles him- 
self as “ Pallavan Movendavelan " (No. 14, p. 59)? If we remember that there was a 
custom among the feudatories of the Pallavas, Cholas, Pandyas and the Chalukyas to 
name themselves after their overlords the association of the term Pallava in the 
case of this merchant becomes clear as indicative of his subordination to a Pallava. The 
other term “ MovendavC|an ” can be explained as follows : — Most of the officers under the 
Chola kings, either in the civil or military line, have got the honorific title MQvOnda- 
velfln " which has been interpreted as meaning that they held service under the kings. 
Both the terms, " Pallavaa " and " MOvfindaveUn " in this case, when combined, give 
room for the conclusion that the merchant who dug the well in the temple was in the 
service of a Pallava. Who then is the Pallava in whose service the merchant was ? The 
answer to this question is supplied by the palaeagraph.cal features of this merchant's 
inscription, which compare well with inscriptions Nos 12 and 17 |*ointin« thereby to the 
thirteenth century as the probable date when the inscription was incised. And the Pallava 
that figures in the temple inscriptions (Nos. 12 and 17) about this period is Kopi>cninjihga 
whose officer the merchant can easily be. 

Before closing this study of the history of the temple there is a minor point to be 
explained in connection with inscription No. 10 (p. 58). In this inscription the famous 
Vijayanagara king Knshnadcva R3ya is said to have given in 1517 A.D. to the temple the 
village of Uvachcheri in exchange for another village named Kodukai which till then 
belonged to the temple. The point lo be noted here is that the language is Kanaresc, 
while the script is Grantha. The adoption of Kanaresc shows that Kanaresc was the 
court-language of the Vijayanagara kings and was understood by the proplc .it the time 
this inscription was incised in the temple. It is also well known that the Jamas at 
Tiruparuttikunram were in close touch with the Kanaresc country, where Sravana 
BejgoU. Karklland Yeniir are located, for it was their sacred duty to go to these places 
on pilgrimage. Indeed I heard the temple priest repeat some mantras which were in 
Kanarese. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

Chandra pr abha Temple. 

I. On the plinth of the eastern wall in Tamil-Grantha : — 

Svasti Sri* Tirnmanm valara-vi{rn)nita>nadnndaiyum Porchchayappdi'aiyuii-Slntiiut- 
chcheMynn'-tan pentndei'iyardgi inbupa ntdidiy<diifiyu\idiUtnrai{ndduntM)dar-vana-vtlippadar 
Vauavdsiyuii-inlli sul- madit-Kollippdkkaiyu-inunnarkaru-murana-MiiNnaik-Kadakkainutn pontka- 
daiilattaraiyar-tumudi(yHm)dhgaiuir — Dtviyarohgeliu mudiyu-munnavar paikaU tennaxvir 

vat It a) sundaramudiyumindirandramun-tendirai llamandala- muluvadn uteri padai ko . . . 

For translation of the above passage which forms part of the praiasti or glorification 
of Rajendra Chola I see South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. D, p. 92 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 468-q. 

II. On the eastern plinth, to the left of the entrance in Tamil-Grantha . — 

Svasti Srih* Tirnmanm valara irunilamadandaiyum porieya . . . 

These few words constitute the beginning of the praiasti of Rajendra Chola I. 

HI. On the lower plinth of the north wall, also in Tamil-Grantha : — 

. . . yardgi inborn . . . yaHt(iyul . . . ta . . . vana-ivU ppadar Vanava 
. . . Maunaikkadakkadak ... e . . . yarohge . . . pakkal . . . nitavar 
vaitta sundaramudiyu . . . raudramnm ... rai llama . . . muluvadu (w) 
eripa( 4 )ai . . . 

On the lower plinth of the western wall:— Only traces of letters, badly weathered, but 
nothing can be made out. 

On the lower plinth of the south wall : — 

. . . se.mporriruttaku-mu (diyum) . . . 

These few words also constitute the beginning of the praiasti of Rajendra Chola I. 

Vardhamana Temple. 

In the Chandraprabha temple architecture is the main indication of date. The 
Vardhamana temple, on the other hand, contains many inscriptions, some of which arc 
valuable from an historic point of view, as they commemorate constructions and gifts 
during the time of nearly the whole sequence of ruling dynasties beginning with the 
Chola Icings. Some are important from a literary' or religious point of view. 

A list of these inscriptions is given below. We have refrained from giving the 
transliterations of the actual texts of such of the inscriptions as have already been 
published in Epigraph a InJica or South Indian Inscriptions. 

I. In Tamil, on the west wall of the Santi-maridapa. Published in South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. IV, p. 105, No. 367. Here is recorded a tax-free gift to the Ndyandr and 
Alvar, i.e., the god at Tiruparuttikunjam, also called &cmporkunru, i>., the “ Golden 
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hill, ” of the village of Kannipakkam in Virptdu nddn (district) of Kdliyur kdffnm (territo- 
rial division) by its liberal owner Vimaraiser (BhTma) during the eighteenth regnal year 
of RAjaraja IIL 

The eighteenth regnal year of Rajaraja III will correspond to 1234 A.I). as he 
commenced his rule in I2l6 A.D. The engraver of this inscription indulges in cutting a 
joke at the expense of Vrma (Bhlma). the donor. He characterises the village given as 
one that the donor could not by any means dispose of in sale, as it was so barren. Then 
the idea appears to have struck the donor that God should be willing to take it if 
none else were prepared to receive it, for the reason that He was its creator and as 
such was also responsible for its barrenness. He solemnly made a gift of the village to 
the God at Tiruparuttikunram and got the said record engraved on the west wall of 
the $d* tti-mandapa. an action which appears to have provoked for its absurdity even the 
very engraver of the said record so that the latter flings an ironical hit at the donor by 
calling him “the ocean in charity " and suggests by side hits here and there, like “ nedu 
nal Sclladd kidanda vidanai ” that the temple might well have been spared this gift. 

But the fact remains. The gift was made and was accepted fur the temple, no 
matter if it was worthy or not. 

2. In Tamil, on the north wall of the store room to the south-east of the main 
shrine. This has been published as No. 363 of South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV. p, 104. 
It records the gift of paddy to the Nayanflr, i.e., Trailokyanathu. and the construction of 
a m audit pa or store room to store it in by a Jaina Brahman named Vlmu (Bhtma) during 
the twentieth regnal year of Rajaraja 111 (1236 A.D.). 

3. In Grantha and Tamil, on the lowest moulding of the base of the veranda 
[mukha-mandapa) in front of the Vardhamana shrine. This has been published as No. 366 
of South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV, p. 104. 

The readings of the Epigraphy Department seem to require slight emendation 
and as an additional line of inscription which had escaped notice hitherto lias been 
deciphered the whole inscription is given below: — 

Line l.—Svasti Sri * Tribhn m tuichchakra imrttijp^ Mathuraiynm /\tndiy<iM-nindittnhii- 
yum konJarnliya Sri-Knldtt nhga-Ch^a-ddvarikn y\indu 21 dvndri MuitdiyniikildH Kuldttnngu- 
Chdln-fClduvettigal rdjakdrt yancheydn Sdynmlrait-tiruvndittolit-ni^akkn vhtthn umu ivudikhdlcnpu 
tirnvullamdyarula ntandtda-chi (li)ka(avattmd»(y) tdmutn tngttl gurnkknl Chnndrnkirtti-IYvin 
TirnpparuttikkunrHf iruppar akkdyilnkkn irnbadu vtli utiau-l 11 nvnlfaiudynrnUt-t+n u innirit 
ikkdytlir KOni. . . . 

Une 2. tirarkn KottaiyurdsiriyappattamNn-kudnltornfi Awhiyilt irnbuJirpn vtli 
nUattukkn timmukham pr,Lsddi{tta ) lirurnnkhappeul kolvettu Tribhuuiniichchnkrinuirt/i- Kdnen w- 
wm-kondan Jayankondet CMamandtinttu Kdtiyu rkkbttuttnt - Tirupparuttikkn uni vdriyu p p, ,ldt - 
galukkn ippa -.kku vftfduvagnwu yirpnkkirnppnddgn Eyir-kotfaltn A(ni)Hyi/e irnhndirrn «*/< 
Milam irubitltonrdvadn mudul palUchchauda’iraiyiliy&go) i(tn ippa. . . 

^ iMi • * • ivoi va-Sri Gahgatf . . . wntiuiri- Tirtu hdya,.,ni {HDrtmyan. . . 

*T1||J liar it on the llr« of the pavement and it badly weathered. Hence it it low ia quj.y |d»c«. 



